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AT no time since the promulgation of the 
Christian religion has the prophecy of 
Daniel, that many should run to and fro, 
and knowledge should be increased, ap- 
peared nearer its fulfilment than at the 
present moment. If we withdraw our gaze 
from secular and confine it to theological 
matters, we find it still the same; new manu- 
scripts have year after year been discovered 
or collated, new editions of the whole or 
portions of the Scriptures are put forth, 
tresh explanations of old difficulties are pro- 
posed, in some cases ancient statements and 
views have received remarkable confirma- 
tion, while in others rude and uncere- 





monious assaults have been made upon 
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cherished theories of the most venerable 
antiquity. All betokens life, energy, and 
movement, both in the world of sense and 
in the world of intellect; and it is but those 
who live in and for the past only who will 
look, on the whole, otherwise than with 
hope upon the phenomena that are so freely 
and vigorously developing themselves around 
them. 

Yet, when we come to inquire what 

ractical use has been or is being made 
y the Church of England, in her official 
capacity, of all that See been or is being 
done in theology, we are shocked to find it 
absolutely nothing. In former days a 
translation of the Scriptures, intended and 
authorized to be read in churches, was con- 
sidered a thing to be amended and im- 
proved with the increase of knowledge and 
materials; nor was it otherwise even with 
the Liturgy and Articles. But a spirit of 
finality — a kind of water-colour copy, on a 
small scale of that infallibility claimed by 
the Church of Rome — appears for the last 
two hundred years or thereabouts to have 
taken possession of the dominant party in 
the Church of England, and to have caused 
it to stop its ears altogether to the voice of 
Truth, lest haply the siren Falsehood should 
— too attractive to the unstable, the 
roward, or the unlearned. 

A writer in one of our most orthodox 
contemporaries * has counted up no less 
than 1,237 places in the single Gospel of 
St. Matthew, and 1,089 in that of St. 
Mark, in which the Authorised Version falls 
short of the original. Yet the same writer 
at the same time endeavours to ‘stem the 
current which is setting with more or less 
of steadiness in the direction of demanding 
a new or revised translation of the Scrip- 
tures corresponding to the present accumu- 
lation of materials and increase of knowl- 
edge, in the first place by adding the very 
partially applicable limitation : ‘as every 
translation must do;’ and in the second 
place by inquiring whether the time has yet 
arrived when we can venture to undertake 
the work; whether sufficient materials have 
been accumulated ; whether any one of the 
three sources from which the Greek text 


* Quarterly Review for Jan. 1863, p. 90. 
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of the New Testament must be derived — 
manuscripts, versions, and quotations — has 
been adequately examined, and so forth. 
But the fact is, that these pseudo-conserva- 
tive theologians always take good care 
never to admit that the time has come and 
the labourers are prepared for such a work, 
and to place every obstacle in the way of 
its ever being accomplished. There will 
always be some ‘unhappy’ book or writer 
to render the present moment unfit in the 
eyes of many for even the most urgent and 
necessary corrections or improvements. 

It would be very easy to bring forward a 
considerable list of important passages with 
regard to the true meaning of which ‘ ad- 
hue sub judice lis est, and for the satis- 
factory solution of which divines of the 
stationary school will profess themselves 
desirous to wait. They find themselves too 
busily engaged in crying up the wisdom of 
our reformers, our translators, or our fore- 
fathers, to take practical example by it. 
Yet the existence of such difficulties cannot 
but be felt by them as a most grievous slur 
upon the finality which they to all intents 
and purposes demand for both the Author- 
ised Version and the existing Prayer-book, 
which is to a certain extent dependent upon 
it, though not so much so as many people 
appear to imagine. 

he fact of the existence of such questions 
as the old and undecided strife between the 
words ‘ covenant’ and ‘testament’ for the 
post of honour on the title-page of the 
Christian Scriptures; the dispute whether 
the Last Supper was or was not a strict- 
ly Paschal meal, and, if so, of what nature ; 
the controversy whether our Lord and 
his disciples habitually conversed in Greek 
or Aramaic, or used either language in- 
differently, which Dr. Roberts has dis- 
cussed at.great length and with great 
learning in one of the works which we have 
placed at the head of this article * — ques- 


*So far as Dr. Roberts maintains in general that 
the inhabitants of Palestine were bilingual, using 
Greek and Aramaic more or less indifferently, we 
consider that his reasoning is satisfactory. We are 
not, however, prepared to put entirely aside the 
statements of ancient writers as to the existence of 
an original Aramaic Gospel. If St. Paul addressed 
the Jews at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 40) éy ‘ESpaid dva- 
AéxtTw, in order to gain their ear, it would have 
been but ordinary prudence in the disciples to put 
forth as soon as possible a Gospel in the same lan- 
guage. The Aramaic would have occupied the po- 
sition of a translation as regards what passed S 
tween our Lord ard his disciples in Greek, and the 
Greek as regards what passed between them in Ara- 
maic. In Acts xxii. 1—21, we have an undoubted 
specimen of a translation from Aramaic into Greek, 
which does not present phenomena greatly differ- 
ing from the records of what unquestionably passed 
in the Greek language. 
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tions which may some day be decided, and 
toward the solution of some of which it may 
possibly be given to our own times to make 
a nearer approach — is decisive at once, we 
freely admit, against the finality of a revision 
of the present Authorised Version, while it 
is no argument whatever against such a re- 
vision itself. Indeed, no revision and no 
translation, in our present state of imperfec- 
tion and change on earth, can ever be more 
than provisional, or can have a right to claim 
more for itself than to be and to be consid- 
ered practical:improvement for the present, 
and a satisfactory basis for future improve- 
ments to be made in future generations. 
But how can the half-hearted finality of the 
dominant factions in the Church of England 
contrast otherwise than unfavourably, in the 
eyes of waverers, with the daring infallibil- 
ity of the Church of Rome, even as a blush- 
ing prevarication wins far less confidence 
and is far less likely to attain its end than a 
brazen and unblushing falsehood ? 

Indeed, it is most lamentable to hear the 
same persons loudly maintaining the plena- 
ry or rather verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, and yet opposing themselves to all 
proposals for making endeavours to place a 
less corrupted and more faithful Bible in the 
hands of those students of God’s Word who 
are dependent upon the learned to place 
| that word before them in their native lan- 
guage. It matters little that, as Satan as- 
sumes the garb of an angel of light, so does 
the evil spirit of finality apparel itself in 
the garb of that truly and peculiarly Chris- 
tian virtue, humility. ‘We are unfit,’ say 
these men, ‘in our divided and distracted 
state to enter upon such a work; there are 
no giants of learning now in the land as 
there were in the days of our forefathers ; 
it is rather ours humbly and meekly to make 
use of what they have handed down to us, 
than to set ourselves up for wiser and bet- 
ter than they were.’ But how much more 
faithful, if not more humble, and how much 
more consistent with our position as God’s 
ovvepyoi,* to make use of the accumulated 
materials of above two centuries, and hum- 
bly and honestly endeavour to improve and 
complete the structure, as our forefathers 
would doubtless have improved and complet- 


Dr. Roberts vouchsafes but little notice to the fact of . 
our Lord’s quotation from the Psalms being made in 
Aramaic (Matt. xxvii. 46), ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabach- 
thani.’ And the suggestion that a ‘ rude Egyptian,’ 
might possibly have been unable to speak Greek, by 
no means meets the difficulties of Acts xxi. 37 — 
39; for Egypt was undoubtedly the stronghold of 
Hellenism, and if an Egyptian Jew could not speak 





Greek, it is difficult to imagine what language he 
could have spoken, 
* 1 Cor. iii. 9. 
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ed it, had they possessed even a portion of 
our means and opportunities ! 

And, as there are said to have been giants 
of scholarship, learning, and intellect in the 
land in the days of our forefathers, so, too, 
upon consideration, we shall perhaps find 
that there are giants of very tolerable stat- 
ure even now. Is there not Wordsworth, 





Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, who 
has discovered in the Apocalypse a new 


days to mount upon? Is there not the ex- 
isting Authorised Version to serve as a ba- 
sis for their labours? We must not forget, 
either, that, just when we were threatened 
with the utter and entire decay and degen- 
eration of our race in a physical point of 
view, it recurred to a sporting nobleman to 
revive the ancient tournament, and when 
the combatants proceeded to arm them- 
selves for the fray, the plate and mail of 


grammar —a grammar unknown to Greek | olden heroes were found too small for the 
and Hellenist, and apparently to the other pheasant-slayers and foxhunters of modern 
writers of the New Pictament, and even to| days. Something of the kind, mutatis mu- 
St. John himself in his Gospel and Epistles, | tandis, may possibly be true with regard to 
—‘The Grammar of Inspiration?’* Is| the field of selection that would be open to 
there not Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and | Queen Victoria for the formation of a body 
Bristol, whom all with one voice acknowl- | of commissioners for the purpose above men- 
edge to have done good service in bringing | tioned, as compared with that which was 
together in an available form, and with | open to his most.sacred Majesty James I. 
great judgment, nearly all the grammatical |In the critical knowledge of the Greek 
and exegetical materials that the industry | tongue, in the science of language, in famil- 
of ancient and modern times has accumulat- i 





jarity with the Eastern languages, and in 
ed on such of St. Paul’s Epistles as he has | the accuracy of our historical and topograph- 


ical researches, the men of our day are 
as superior to the scholars of the 17th cen- 
tury as they were, in their day, to the scho- 
lastic churchmen and disputants of the mid- 
dle ages. 

We must admit that, as regards the Old 
Testament, we cannot easily —to the dis- 
credit of both our Church and our Universi- 
ties —bring forward so brilliant a list of 
eminent persons, in prominent positions, 
who have devoted themselves to the study 
of the Hebrew and cognate languages. And 
@ person very competent to have taken a 

ominent part in such a commission, Dr. 

‘Caul, has lately been removed from the 
Church militant by the hand of death. Still, 
there is no doubt whatever that, even as re- 
gards the Old Testament, at least as good 
a field of selection is open to her present 
Majesty and her advisers as was available 
in the time of James I. And those who. 
constantly charge Bishop Colenso with be- 
ing led astray by the English version, ought 
surely to be forward in placing a more cor~ 
rect and trustworthy translation in the 
hands of those to whom the ‘ People’s Edi-- 
tion’ of his destructive work has now be- 
come so easily accessible. But strange in-. 
deed it is, that those who are satisfied with 
the statement that the Bible contains, rather 
than is, the Word of God, appear, on the 
whole, to be far more anxious to place what 
they consider the vehicle of that Holy. 
Word fairly and accurately in the hands of 
the people, than those who declare it to be 
that very Word itself, fully, absolutely, and. 
verbally inspired in every part. ‘Alas! the 


edited ? Isthere not Alford, Dean of Canter- 
bury, who has accomplished one of the most 
Herculean tasks of modern days in furnish- 
ing the English student with the only com- 
plete edition of the Christian Scriptures 
which is provided with critical apparatus 
and an exegetical commentary in his native 
tongue? Is there not Jowett, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Oxford, 
whose magnitude may be estimated by the 
fact that the authorities of his University 
long conspired to keep him poor and griev- 
ously pinch him in pocket, in order to re- 
strain the pride and presumption of his het- | 
erodoxy ? Is there not — but, so far at least 
as the question of New Testament revision 
is concerned, we have now named a num- 
ber of fairly representative men sufficient for 
our purpose. We have Wordsworth as the 
representative of the extreme Right, Jowett 
as that of the extreme Left, and Ellicott 
and Alford representing respectively the 
Right and Left Centre. Even excluding, 
in spite of their acknowledged learning and 
ability, the extreme Right and Left, as un- 
likely to command the confidence of those 
who ditfer from them respectively, there are 
unquestionably men enough of reasonable 
minds, moderate views, and unimpeachable 
scholarship, who could be grouped round 
Ellicott and Alford for such work as the 
revision of the English version of the Scrip- 
tures of the New Covenant. Andif the men 
themselves, after all, are pigmies, have they 
not the shoulders of the giants of former 


* On Rev.i.4and5. Dr. Wordsworth must for- 
give us for drawing attention to this singular flight 





of rhetoric. 


reason is, that, with a large majority of. 
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divines, hatred of heresy is a much stronger 
passion than love of truth. 

But when we turn from noisy controver- 
sialists to the efforts made by honest, be- 
lieving, and laborious students to accumu- 
late materials and make preparations which 
shall render such a revision, especially of 
the New Testament, a comparatively plain 
and easy task, we seem to find ourselves in a 
different atmosphere, an atmosphere bracing, 
invigorating, and altogether cheering. Ina 
former Number (cxci.), we considered the 

ess so far made in this great work, and 
spoke highly of the (provisional) method of 
Lachmann, who lmenel to discover, 
not so much the original text, as a really 
ancient text of the Scriptures of the New 
Testament. Since that time a more com- 
plete, though unfortunately not quite com- 
lete and trustworthy, edition of the great 
Vatican Manuscript has been given us by 
Cardinal Mai, the deficiencies of which ‘we 
acknowledged and deplored in our 227th 
Number. These deficiencies have to a great 
extent been supplied by Dean Alford and 
others, who have been allowed access to the 
Manuscript, although a copy of it, in facsim- 
ile, is still a desideratum. Moreover, the 
great Sinai a has been discovered 
and published by Tischendorf—a manu- 
script which is generally acknowledged to 
me at least, if not to excel, that of the 
Vatican in antiquity and value. The third 
er manual edition of this MS. has this year 
peared, unfortunately, however, without 
the Epistle of Barnabas and fragments of 
‘Hermas. Mr. B. H. Cowper, the editor of 
the ‘Journal of Sacred Literature,’ has 
-given us a complete edition of the Alexan- 
.drian MS. which is in the British Museum, 
.and Mr. Serivener has published the Beza 
MS. which is in the University Library at 
-Cambridge. But Mr. Hansell has brought 
all these materials, as well as others, togeth- 
er within a small compass, in the valuable 
-work which we have placed in the post of 
honour at the head of this article, and of 
.the contents of which we shall now proceed 
‘to give an account. 

It consists of three volumes, the first of 
which contains in four parallel columns the 
texts of the Gospels given by the Codex 
Alexandrinus (A), which is ascribed to the 
last half of the fourth or the first half of 
the fifth century after Christ; the Codex 
Vaticanus, 1209 (B), ascribed to the middle 
of the fourth century; the Codex Ephraé- 
mi Syri Rescriptus (C), which was written 
before the middle of the fifth century, and is 
in the Imperial Library at Paris; and the 
Codex Beze Cantabrigiensis (D), which is 
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ascribed to the middle of the sixth century. 
As the Codex Alexandrinus is deficient up 
to Matt. xxv. 6, the lacuna is supplied b 
the Codex Dublinensis Rescriptus (Z), whic 
is ascribed to the sixth century —the re- 
maining portions of this MS., which is but 
fragmentary, being arranged in a fifth divi- 
sion under the other four after the point 
where A begins. 

The second volume contains the remain- 
der of the canonical books of the New Tes- 
tament. The book of the Acts appears in 
four columns from A, B, C, and D, with the 
text of the Laudian MS. (E), which is in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and is as- 
cribed to the end of the sixth century, in a 
fifth division at the foot of the page. The 
Catholic Epistles are given in three columns 
from A, B, and C, D only containing the 
Gospels and Acts. The Pauline Epis- 
tles are given in four columns from A, B, 
and C, and the Codex Claromontanus (D 
for the Epistles), which is in the Imperial 
Library at Paris, and is supposed to have 
been written before the middle of the sixth 
century. The Apocalypse appears in three 
columns from A, C, and the Codex Vatica- 
nus 2066 (B for the Apocalypse), which is 
assigned to the early part of the eighth cen- 
tury. 

The third volume contains a preface to 
the whole well worth perusal, notes on va- 
rious peculiarities in the MSS. from which 
the texts have been copied, a complete col- 
lation of the great Sinai MS., known by 
the sign XX in token of its antiquity and im- 
portance, and appendices containing amongst 
other things facsimile pages of several of the 
MSS. represented in the work. 

The whole is creditable alike to the edi- 
tor, the delegates of the Oxford University 
Press, and the planner of the work, gener- 
ally understood to have been the Rev. J. 
Barrow, D.D., lately Principal of St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall. There isa list of errata and 
corrigenda attached to each volume, and 
doubtless the editor is by this time aware of 
more. We are sorry that Mr. Hansell has 
remarked (vol. iii. p. x.) upon the errors of 
fellow-labourers in the same good cause in 
a manner scarcely called for, drawing at- 
tention, for instance, to a few misplaced 
accents in Mr. Cowper’s edition of Codex 
A. Itis therefore the less to be regretted 
that Tischendorf, in his manual edition of 
the Sinai MS., has not spared the short- 
comings and trips of the Oxford editor (p. 
li. note 1). Were it not that the extreme 
sensitiveness of scholars and critics to each 
other’s blunders is a great security for the 
unlearned public, we might have felt and 
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expressed our regret at this tendency to 
dwell upon the few errors committed rather 
than upon the great works accomplished by 
fellow-labourers. No doubt some of our 
reactionary friends will endeavour to make 
capital out of these little passages of arms, 
in order to throw suspicion upon the vast 
amount that has beyond question been ac- 
complished. For ourselves, although we do 
not one to deny that a second edition of 
Mr. Hansell’s work would be more perfect 
than the present one, yet we receive what 
he has done for us with a hearty welcome, 
and only desire to see it turned to practical 
account. 

Indeed, so far as early MSS. are concern- 
ed, this work contains almost everything 
necessary for the revision of the text of the 
New Testament. Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Scrivener, and others, have fur- 
nished pretty nearly complete collations of 
ancient versions and citations, as well as of 
many later and inferior manuscripts. So 
that, unless the authorities of the Church of 
England are disposed to class themselves 
with the ‘silly women’ described by St. 
Paul* as ‘ever learning and never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth,’ or the 
Protestant Church of England herself is to 
wait, doing penance, as it were, at the gates of 
the Vatican, until it shall please his Holi- 
ness the Pope to unlock the library door 
and wg MS. B 1209 to be photograph- 
ed, there is really nothing worth mention- 
ing to wait for,except that favourable op- 
portunity which divines of the reactionary 
school will never admit to have arrived. To 
them the sacred words, ‘ Now-is the accept- 
ed time,’ have no meaning and no value, 
except to point the exhortations of a ser- 
mon. Yet it may be that a time of trial is 
coming upon the Church of England, when 
the want of a faithful translation of God’s 
Holy Scriptures will be most deeply felt and 
most bitterly regretted. 

If we leave the consideration of the New- 
Testament Scriptures collectively, and turn 
our attention to the condition of individual 
books, we shall find one thing that is most 
shocking to the mind of one who loves 
truth as such, and desires both himself to 
possess, and to see others in possession of, 
the fullest possible means of ascertaining 
the truth. Dr. Wordsworth (in such a 
matter an unexceptionable witness) tells 
us ¢ that ‘the present generation enjoys an 
inestimable benefit in possessing a correct 
text of the Apocalypse.’ ‘It is much to 
be regretted, therefore, that some English 


* 2 Tim. iii. 6, 
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expositions of the Apocalypse should have 
been based on the English version of this 
book without careful reference to the origi- 
nal.’ Erasmus, the first editor, it appears, 
had only one imperfect MS.; Stephens 
only two, which were inaccurately col- 
lated ; Beza took Stephens’s third edition 
as the basis of his editions, the latest of 
which, that of 1598, was the groundwork 
of the English Authorised Version of the 
New Testament, published in 1611 and ap- 
pointed to be used in churches. ‘The 
English authorised translation of the 
Apocalypse does not rest upon the same 
sound (!) * foundation of MS. authority as 
the authorised translation of the other 
books of the New Testament. It stands 
in a place by itself, and ought to be regard- 
ed accordingly.’ Thus, upon Dr. Words- 
worth’s showing, the Apocalypse at any 
rate ought to be retranslated, if there were 
any real desire on the part of the authori- 
ties of the Church of England to place 
‘every'inspired Scripture’ in a satisfactory 
translation in the hands of the laity. In- 
deed, Dr. Wordsworth’s admissions as to 
the present Authorised Version of the 
Apocalypse, amount, to all intents and pur- 
poses, to a distinct confession that in its 
present condition it is not Scripture. 

It is manifest that if a Royal Commission 
were to be set on foot for the revision 
of the Authorised Version of the Scrip- 
tures, its attention would have to be di- 
rected to two principal points— (1) the 
settlement of the text with which the ex- 
isting version should be compared, and (2) 
the alterations to be made in the transla- 
tion itself from grammatical and exegetical 
considerations. In the Old Testament the 
tak would be comparatively easy as re- 
gards the first point, it being plain that 
the text generally received by ‘our librari- 
ans,’ the Jews, must be, for the present at 
at least, accepted for practical purposes; 
and the grand business would be the cor- 
rection of the translation, so as to corre- 
spond with the changes of our own lan- 
guage and the advances made in Hebrew 


*The utter worthlessness, in a critical point of 
view, of the so-called ‘Textus Receptus,’ was de- 
monstrated by us fourteen years ago (No. exci. p. 
4 8qq.). Weare happy to be able to add the teati- 
mony of another name of weight in support of the 
theory of the little value of the Textus Receptus, 
Professor Lightfoot, in the preface to his edition 
of the Epistle to the Galatians, just published, 
says, ‘It is no longer necessary, I trust, to offer 
any apology for laying aside the received text. 
When so much conscientious labour has been ex- 
pended on textual criticism, it would be unpardon- 
able in an editor to acquiesce in readings which for 
the most part are recommended neither by intrinsic 





7 
t Introduction to the Book of Revelation, p. 153. 





fitness nor by the sanction of antiquity." 
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learning. Obsolete words and indelicate 
expressions, many of which are usually 
omitted or altered in the reading-desk, 
would be removed, and others more intel- 
ligible or less disagreeable would be in- 
troduced in their stead. And, generally, 
care would be taken that the honest and 
intelligent student should be under as few 
disadvantages as possible in forming a 
judgment on matters in dispute amongst 
Christians. In all probability all discrep- 
ancy would cease to exist between the 
statements of 2 Cor. iii. 13, and Exod. 
xxxiv. 30—38, in the latter of which pas- 
sages the word ‘till’ is merely an erro- 
neous and misleading insertion of the trans- 
lators ; offerings, the peculiarity of which 
was the absence of ‘meat’ in the present 
sense of the word, would also probably 
cease to designate ‘ meat-offerings ;’ ‘ quick’ 
would probably make way for ‘ living,’ and 
‘leasing’ and ‘artillery’ be replaced by 
more appropriate terms, &c. &c. &c. 

In the New Testament the question of 
text is of much greater importance, and 
here the work of Mr. Hansell must prove 
of the very highest value. If we turn to 
1 John v. 7, 8, we find no trace whatever 
of the ‘three heavenly witnesses’ in any 
of his manuscripts. On further inquiry we 
find no difficulty whatever in ascertaining 
the passage containing them to be a mere 
interpolation in the Greek, although we 
may be perfectly willing to accept Bent- 
ley’s suggestion, that it intruded accidental- 
ly into the Latin from a marginal gloss 
consisting of an extract from Cyprian. 
Fear of the Church of Rome on the one 
hand, and of the Socinians on the other, 
appears to have induced the half-hearted 
authorities of the Church of England to re- 
tain this known interpolation in a version 
which was to be the sole appeal of the un- 
learned vulgar. And we cannot consider 
it creditable to our Church, that this spuri- 
ous ge is annually read to the laity in 
the Epistle for the First Sunday after East- 
er, and in one of the lessons on Trinity 
Sunday. 

Ifwe turn back to what we must beg to call 
the legend of the descent of an angel in John 
v. 4, we find considerable variation in Mr. 
Hansell’s MSS. B, C, and the Sinai MS. 
simply omit the words. D contains éxdexo- 
pévav tiv tov tdaroc xivnow, ‘expecting the 
troubling of the water,’ only. A contains 
the whole passage; but instead of saying 
that an angel xaréBawwev, ‘used to descend’ 
into the pool and trouble the water, it tells 
us that at stated seasons an angel ‘ used to 
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the water.’ In the face of such phenomena, 
is it possible to consider the passage as 
aught but a legend interpolated from an 
— marginal gloss, which was written to 
explain the og ae words, drav rapayd7 
rd idup, in verse 7 

Dr. Wordsworth, setting at nought the 
facts presented at one view by Mr. Hansell, 
tells us that the manuscript evidence is 
about equal for the omission and for the 
retention of the passage, which he accord- 
ingly retains; at the same time he unfortu- 
nately oo over the argument from the 
internal evidence of the language of the 
passage, in which, as Dean Alford informs 
us, no less than seven words occur as drag 
Aeyoueva in the New Testament, either ab- 
solutely or in the sense which they here 
possess. In the case of the narrative of the 
woman taken in adultery (John vii. 53 — 
viii. 11), Dr. Wordsworth enunciates the 
argument too strongly against the passage, 
by stating that A and C do not contain it, 
instead of noticing that they are simply de- 
ficient in this part of St. John’s Gospel, and 
he concludes by rejecting it from the Canon 
of Scripture. 

The concluding verses of the Gospel: of 
St. Mark are not contained in B or in the 
Sinai Manuscript. Internal evidence is 
very strongly against their being by the 
same hand as the rest of the Gospel, which 
appears to conclude with the words é¢ofovvro 
yap in chapter xvi. verse 8. It has been 
conjectured with considerable plausibility 
that the epithet 6 xoAoBodaxrviog, ‘the stump- 
fingered,’ was applied to St. Mark on ac- 
count of this abrupt termination of his Gos- 
pel, which was probably finished by another 

and.* 

Such passages ought to be retained in 
their places, but enclosed between brackets, 
to denote that more or less of uncertainty 
has from the earliest times been considered 
to attach to them. 

The celebrated passage (Acts viii. 37) 
containing the profession of faith supposed 
to have been made by the Ethiopian eunuch 
before baptism, is absent from the whole of 
Mr. Hansell’s MSS., with the exception of 
the least valuable, E, in which it appears 
under the very modified form :—‘If thou 
believest with all thy heart, thou shalt be 
saved. And he answered and said, I be- 
lieve in the Christ, the Son of God.’ The 
Sinai MS. agrees with the other early MSS. 
in the omission. This is one of the in- 
stances of consensus on the part of the really 


* This epithet is found in the lately discovered 





take a bath (éAovero) in the pool and trouble 


work of Hippolytus against all heresies, vii. 30. 
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ancient MSS. in points of importance, 
which some people endeavour to cast into 
the shade by counting up their variations in 
matters of little or no importance. Indeed, 
some of the best authorities are of opinion 
that the early Church attached much less 
importance to slight verbal discrepancies 
than we are inclined to do at the present 


; Eire we pass on to the question of correc- 
tions and improvements in translation, we 
cannot forbear quoting the weighty words 
of Dean Alford, in Dr. Guthrie’s ‘ Sunday 
Magazine.’ He says, and says with truth : — 


_ ‘A formidable list of passages might be given 
in which our version has confessedly misren- 
dered the original, or has followed a form of the 
text now well known not to have been the origi- 
nal form. These might be corrected at any 
time, and it is a grievous thing that this has not 
been done and is not now doing. For, as mat- 
ters now stand, we are printing for reading in 
our churches, we are sending forth into the cot- 
tage and the mansion, books containing pas- 
sages and phrases which pretend to be the Word 
of God and are not ; and that when the remedy 
is easy and lies at any time in our own power.’ 


_ Indeed, this dishonest practice of reserva- 

tion has been carried to a frightful extent 
by the faithless champions of orthodoxy in 
England. An enemy might claim to have 
only too good grounds for asserting that 
‘Hunt the heretic down, but keep the ex- 
act state of the case from the vulgar laity,’ 
has been practically the maxim of the au- 
thorities and zealots in all ages. 

We also invite attention to the practical 
bearing of the words of Bishop Ellicott, 
when (*‘ Aids to Faith,’ p. 422) he entreats 
and conjures ‘those who would only too 
gladly put the whole question in abeyance, 
to pause, seriously to pause, before they do 
such dishonour to the words of inspiration, 
and leave clinging to our Church both the 
reproaches which are now so pitilessly cast 
upon us all by the gainsayer, and that still 
deeper reproach of our own hearts— that, 
believing the Bible to be a special, direct, 
and inspired revelation from God, we have 
yet not used the means now at hand of as- 
certaining the exact language in which that 
revelation is vouchsafed. Mournful indeed,’ 
he continues, ‘will be the retrospect, and 
gloomy indeed the future, if unbecoming 
anxiety or a timid conservatism is to tempt 
honest hearts to show sadly lacking meas- 
ures of faith and to deal deceitfully with 
the oracles of God.’ Surely at least as 
much dishonour is done to the words of in- 
spiration, and at least as much deceitfulness 





in dealing with the oracles of God is shown, 
by those who endeavour to keep the results 
of the labours of scholars and critics con- 
fined to the learned, as by those who refuse 
to take them into consideration altogether, 
and prefer to take their stand upon the ba- 
sis of an antiquity not yet three centuries 
old. It is difficult to imagine a stronger 
case of xunnAeia tod Adyov (2 Cor. ii. 7), 1.€. 
of retailing the Word with petty adultera- 
tions, than that exhibited by the upholders 
of the present Authorised Version. 

But the grand reason for objecting to a 
revision of the English Bible is, with some 
carefulness, kept out of sight, while trifling 
and silly ones, such as the query whether 
the other Protestant Churches will be will- 
ing to adopt the revised jinstead of the old 
translation, as if that were any business of 
ours, are pushed in the front. That reason 
is neither more nor less than an apprehen- 
sion lest the correction of known errors in 
the translation of the Scriptures should 
eventually bring about alterations in the 
Prayer-book. It would, no doubt, be desi- 
rable to have the Prayer-book also correct- 
ed, so as to be in harmony with the version 
of the Scriptures which is read in churches, 
but the experience both of ourselves and 
our ancestors is against the probability of 
an early realization of this change. The 
Psalms, which are chanted or read in the 
services of the Church, are not taken from 
either the Authorised Version or its imme- 
diate predecessor, but from the one before 
that. Neither were the Epistles and Gospels 
taken from the Authorised Version until the 
last revision of the Prayer-book in the time 
of Charles II. This secret terror has been 
able to paralyze the love of truth and sense of 
honesty in the authorities of the Church of 
England for many a year. 

We presume that, in case ofa revision, one 
of the first things would be to reduce the 
subdivision of chapters and verses to their 
proper place, the margin, and their proper 
use, that of mere aids for reference. We 
can imagine nothing more perplexing'to a 
reader than to have the sequence of thought 
and narrative broken up without the slight- 
est regard to the sense, and in the New 
Testament without the shadow of authority, 
into the form of a set of detached maxims or 
verses. But perhaps our ecclesiastical au- 
thorities desire to mark their sense of the 
heinousness of the heresy of ‘treating the 
Bible like any other book,’ by printing it 
in a form which necessitates its being much 
less intelligible than any other book. Sever- 
al ‘ paragraph’ Bibles have already appear- 
ed, though without any special sanvtion or 
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‘authority,’ one of which, a very good one, 
was published by the Religious Tract Socie- 
ty in 1845, and republished with very credi- 
table annotations between 1851 and 1860. 

The Authorised Version and its predeces- 
sor, the Bishops’ Bible, were not always im- 
provements on their predecessors. In Philipp. 
li. 10, they introduced the undoubted mis- 
translation ‘at’ for ‘in the name of Jesus 
evefy knee shall bow.’ Thus during the 
time of Charles I, the Lessons and Epistles 
differed as to the translation of a passage 
which was, senselessly enough, supposed to 
have a considerable bearing upon the cus- 
tom of bowing the head — females only 
bowing the knee —at the name of Jesus. 

Again, in Matt. ii. 7, it is a singular 
fact that Tyndale and the Geneva Bible of 
1560 are gramatically correct in their ren- 
dering of rdv xpévov rod davouévov dorépor, 
viz.,‘ the time of the star that appeared,’ 
whereas Cranmer’s Great Bible, the Bish- 
ops’ Bible, and the Authorised Version par- 
aphrase as if the words had run, rdv ypdvov 
tod dorépoc gawvouévov. It was clearly a scien- 
tific astronomical question, that Herod asked 
the Magi, intending to employ their unsus- 
pecting answer for an evil purpose. The 
beginning and end of this ‘ time’ furnished 
him with the requisite data for the massacre 
of the innocents ‘from two years old and 
under,’ 

The manifest fault in translating 1 Cor. 
iv. 4, obdty yap éuavtg odvoida, k.7.2., ‘for I 
know nothing by myself, yet am I not here- 
by justified,’ which in ordinary English is 
simply unintelligible, appears to have been 
not so much a mistranslation as a provin- 
cialism. We have been informed by a 
Derbyshire friend, that, when a man’s char- 
acter is asked of a peasant in that district, if 
he knows no harm of him, he is very likely to 
reply, ‘ I know nothing by him,’ i. e. against 
him. I ‘know nothing against myself’ 
would not be far in signification from the 
correct rendering: ‘I am not conscious of 
anything, yet do I not thereby stand justi- 
fied.’ 

In John x. 16 there is a very gross mis- 
translation in the Authorised Version, 
which runs: —‘ And other* sheep I have, 
which are not of this roup; them also 
I must bring, and they shall hear my voice ; 
and there shall be one FoLD and one shep- 
herd.’ An ordinary reader would naturally 
suppose that the word ‘ fold,’ which occurs 
twice, represented the same word in the 
original in each case. No such thing. In 
the first place it represents aidAje, FOLD, 
in the second zoizvn, FLOCK. In the Au- 
thorised,Version the point of the sentence 
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lies in the correspondence of the word 
FOLD, twice repeated; in the original in 
the identity of derivation of the words 
moiuvn, FLOCK, and zoizqv, SHEPHERD. A 
very different effect is given by the cor- 
rect translation: —‘And other sheep I 
have, which are not of this FoLD; them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice; and there shall be one FLOCK, one 
SHEPHERD.’ Nodoubt the Authorised Ver- 
sion supplies a convenient weapon against 
inconvenient schismatics, but the original 
indicates far more strongly the substantial 
unity of the one FLOCK, whether folded in 
this Fop or in that, under the One SHrEp- 
HERD, JESUS. 

We fear that a revision of the present 
translation must necessarily deprive us of 
the exclamation of King Agrip a, ‘ Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a ristian,’ in 
Acts xxvi. 28, on which so many eloquent 
and touching sermons have been preached. 
We admit that scholars are not perfectly 
agreed as to what éy diyy actually does 
mean, and that consequently an alternative 
rendering would probably appear in the 
margin, but there is no doubt whatever that 
those words do not and cannot mean ‘al- 
most.’ We do not trouble our readers with 
our own opinion on the matter, because our 
desire is rather to bring forward things that 
cannot be gainsaid, and that in the plainest 
language, in order to exhibit the necessity 
of a revision of the English Bible, than to 
display our own ingenuity in the interpreta- 
tion of disputed passages. 

The word ‘hell’ is used in two senses, 
and represents two Greck words, in the 
New Testament. In the sense in which it 
represents ééy¢, Hades, we know both that 
our Lord descended into ‘hell,’ and that all 
of us, who are not among the ‘quick’ or 
living at the last day, must also ‘go to 
hell.” In the sense in which it represents 
yéevva, Gehenna, the earliest terror impressed 
upon our minds is lest we should ‘go to 
hell” ‘Hell’ properly signifies ‘a covered 
place,’ and is thus, so far as its original 
signification is concerned. a much more suit- 
able representative of Hades, i.e. dsidne, 
‘the unseen place,’ than of Gehenna. The 
word ‘hell’ ought to be restricted to one or 
other of these senses exclusively in a revised 
translation, and it must be left to the re- 
visers to determine whether the future office 
of the word is to follow its popular accepta- 
tion or its original meaning. 

Similar remarks apply to the use of one 
English word, ‘ devil,’ to represent both the 
diiBor0¢, who tempted our Lord, and the 
daiwoma, or ‘demons’ that were cast out 
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from such unfortunate persons as were pos- 
sessed by them. In this case the revisers 
would not be called upon to exercise the 
slightest discrimination, but would simply 
make the correction above suggested with- 
out hesitation. 

In Acts ii. 3, we shall probably hear no 
more of the apparition of ‘ cloven’ tongues, 
the prototypes of the bishop’s mitre. If 
there be any symbolic meaning in the 
‘dividing tongues,’ or ‘tongues dividing 
themselves,’ dvavepiouevar yAOooar, under the 
form of which the Holy Spirit descended 
on the day of Pentecost, it would naturally 
be that, so long as the tongues of men should 
divide themselves upon the earth, so long 
should prayers be said, the Scriptures be 
read, and the Spirit be an animating power 
in each man’s native tongue. But the 
existing translation, ‘cloven’ tongues, is 
equally senseless and ungrammatical. 

It is strange that the expression ‘ foolish- 
ness of preaching’ should so long have held 
its ground in 1 Cor. i. 21, in spite of the 
remarks of Hooker, who, observing in a 
note that ‘the Apostle useth the word 
khpvyua, and not xfjpvéic, argues as follows 
(v. xxii. 9.) ;— 


‘It pleaseth God by the “ foolishness of 
preaching” to save. These words declare how 
admirable force those mysteries have, which the 
world doth deride as follies; they show that 
the foolishness of the cross of Christ is the wisdom 
of true believers ; they concern the object of our 
faith, the matter preached of and believed in by 
Christian men. This we know that the Gre- 
cians or Gentiles did account foolishness ; but 
that they did ever think it a fond or unlikely 
way to seck men’s conversion by sermons we 
have not heard. Manifest, therefore, it is, that 
the apostle, applying the name of foolishness in 
such sort as they [q. he] did, must needs by 
‘the foolishness of preaching ”? mean the doc- 
trine of Christ, which we learn that we may be 
saved ; but that sermons are the only manner of 
teaching whereby it pleaseth our Lord to save 
he could not mean.’ 


The wording of the Authorised Version 
undoubtedly conveys the erroneous impres- 
sion which Hooker seeks to remove, and 
nothing but an alteration of that wording 
can exhibit to an unlearned reader the true 
meaning of the passage. 

There is a singular confusion in the Au- 
thorised Version of Heb. vii. 18, 19, arising 
from neglect of the manifest opposition 
between the two particles vév and d, which 
are here used most strictly in accordance with 
their origin respectively from old forms of 
the Greek numerals signifying ‘one’ and 
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‘two.’ That version runs: ‘For there is 
verily a disannulling of the commandment 
going before, for the weakness and unprofit- 
ableness thereof. For the law made nothing 
perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope 
did : by the which we draw nigh unto God.’ 
Translating with strict attention to the an- 
thithesis of viv and d? and several other mi- 
nor matters, we have a very much more in- 
telligible statement. ‘For there is in the 
first place an annulling of the preceding 
commandment on account of the weakness 
and unprofitableness thereof (for the law 
made nothing perfect), and in the second 
place an hapelasion of a better hope, by 
which we draw near to God.’ 

If we take such a passage as 2 Cor. v. 14, 
[et] ele intp mévrwov dnéSavev, dpa ol ravrec 
dnéSavov, we find the Authorised Version, 
‘If one died for all, then were all dead,’ 
to be neither more nor less than simple 
nonsense. Yet a correction, which any well- 
informed schoolboy could supply, would 
exhibit the grand scheme of the Atone- 
ment in the fewest words:—‘If one died 
for (i. e. on behalf of) all, then (or rather, 
therefore) all died,’ virtually or symboli- 
cally, in Him as their representative. We 
scarcely think that the warmest supporters 
of the present translation will venture to 
assert that the translators employed by 
James I. paid more regard to the doctrine 
of the Greek tenses than they did to that 
of the Greek article, which, indeed, was 
not satisfactorily elucidated till long after 
their time. 4d 

It is impossible within the narrow limits 
of a review to give more than a few speci- 
mens of the shortcomings and errors of the 
Authorised Version. Considering the changes 
of our own language and the advances made 
in both Greek and Hebrew scholarship, such 
a task would require a large volume, ére? 
Waypoc dpuSudv mepurédevyev.*  Laudation 
of the Authorised Version has so long 
been a portion of the Anglican creed that 
we almost fear a charge of heresy, if we 
state our opinion that King James's transla- 
tors have carried off a very large portion of the 
credit really due to others. This has indeed 
been a grievous case of ‘ Hos ego versiculos 
feci, tulit alter honores.’ We frequently 
find the eulogisers of the Authorised Ver- 
sion quoting Selden’s dictum, that‘ the Eng- 


* Such a volume fell into our hands when we were 
just completing the present article. It is entitled 
‘A Plea for a New English Version of the Scriptures, 
by a Licentiate of the Church of Scotland.’ Maqmil- 
lan & Co. 1864. It a very commendable performance, 
although the writer’s scholarship does not always 
seem equal to his acuteness. 
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lish translation of the Bible is the best in 
the world, and renders the sense of the ori- 
ginal best,’ while they quite forget to add the 
remainder of the sentence, ‘ taking in for the 
English translation the Bishops’ Bible as 
well as King James’s.” And we have never 
seen any allusion made to the paragraph 
which comes next to the above in Selden’s 
‘ Table-talk,’ and seriously qualifies it. We 
give it in exrtenso: — 


‘There is no book so translated as the Bible 
for the purpose. If I translate a French book 
into English, I turn it into English phrase, not 
into French English. “Tl fait froid,” I ey 
*tis cold, not it makes cold ; but the Bible is rath- 
er translated into English words than into Eng- 
lish phrase. The Hebraisms are kept, and the 
phrase of that language is kept. As for exam- 
ple — [here follows a phrase given apparently 
from memory, which does not occur totidem 
verbis in the Authorised Version, and is not a 
very agreeable one to quote] — which is well 
enough, so long as scholars have to do with it; 
but when it comes among the common people, 
Lord, what jeer do they make of it !’ 


Instead of citing Selden’s Hebraistic ex- 
ample, we may fairly complain of the incor- 
rect and offensive use of the word ‘ bowels’ 
as the representative of the Greek oniayyva. 
In the offertory sentence, taken from 1 John 
iii. 12, that word is usually omitted in Pray- 
er-books, and we read ‘shutteth up his com- 
passion’ in lieu of ‘shutteth up his bowels 
of compassion.’ It is very well known to 
scholars, that the oxddyyva are the vicera 
or larger entrails, such as the heart and liv- 
er, whereas the ‘bowels’ or smaller entrails 
sapaignee to the Greek évrepa and the Latin 
ilia. 

Many instances might easily be pointed 
out in which the Hebrew or Greek idiom 
could with advantage be exchanged for more 
idiomatic English expressions, and many 
others in which, conversely, a more literal 
translation of the Hebrew or Greek would 
be very preferable to the present clumsy 
paraphrastic renderings. But such questions 
must be left to the judgment of translators 
or revisers, who know what to expect from 
the criticisms of a free press if they do not 
perform their office with tolerable discrimi- 
nation and fidelity. And the mere natural 
changes of a language are quite enough to 
demand periodical revision in this respect. 
Strange indeed it is; that between 1535 and 
1611 there should have been no less than 
seven translations or revisions of the Eng- 
lish Bible, whereas since 1611, a space of 
two hundred and fifty four years has elaps- 
ed without the slightest official attempt at 
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correction or revision.* And we think we 
have given a fair instalment of proof to 
show that it is not the real intrinsic merit 
of the Authorised Version that has kept it 
thus unreasonably and unwarrantably in its 
present position. 

We say this, we are aware, in the teeth 
of Messrs. Churton and Jones, who tell us 
in the preface to their second volume, that 
in giving fresh translations in the notes in 
order to represent the exact sense of the 
sacred writers, they do not intend in any 
way to depreciate the Authorised Version. 
‘For its own purpose,” they continue, 
‘that priceless treasure is the best transla- 
tion ever produced; and in many, perhaps 
most respects, it is far superior to anything 
which can possibly be substituted for it.” ‘This 
falls but little short of claiming inspiration 
for King James’s translators; and were it 
not that their practice is better than their 
theory, and that a reasonable portion of 
their commentary is taken . with the flaws 
they cannot honestly help finding in their 
‘priceless jewel,’ we should have remark- 
ed with considerable severity upon them. 
But when they admit the existence of 
‘manifest errors,’ however tenderly they 
are disposed to deal with them, we cannot 
but think them very inconsistent in desiring 
to retain them in the text of the English 
version of the Scriptures, and very foolish 
in presuming to judge by anticipation of 
the future, and to venture the assertion that 
nothing equal to the present Authorised 
Version can ever be produced. The ‘ pur- 
pose’ of that, or any version, ought surely 
to be to represent the original as faithfully 
as possible, and it is rather the duty of 
every age to improve what it has received 
from its predecessors, than to perpetuate 
and pass onwards known, recognised, and 
‘ manifest errors.’ 

What, then, is ‘the conclusion of the 
whole matter?’ That, as in the early 
days of the Reformed Anglican Church the 
greatest care and pains were taken to pro- 
vide the English reader with the best trans- 
lation of the Scriptures that the times, op- 
portunities, and stock of materials allowed, 
so, on the coutrary, have these latter days 
been marked by a studied neglect and dis- 
honest avoidance of this sacred duty. 

We turn, however, to the authorities and 
dignitaries of the Church of England, to 
the archbishops and bishops, the deans and 
canons, and call upon them in the sacred 
name of Truth to acknowledge and take cog- 


* Sce Mr. Westcott’s ‘ Bible in the Church,’ p. 282 
8qq. 
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nizance of the long-neglected duty of the 
Church of which they are ministers, as a ‘ wit- 
ness and keeper of Holy Writ,’ * and to ad- 
dress Her Majesty the Queen of these realms 
to issue a Royal Commission for the revision 
of the present authorised translation of the 
Scriptures to men whose learning and mod- 
eration shall deserve and command the con- 
fidence of the nation. 

And if the official mind in the Church be 
as deaf to the voice of the charmer asit has 
often been asserted to be in the State —if 
the fear of alterations in the English Pray- 
er-book be too strong with the dignified 
clergy for the crying need of revision and 
correction in the ‘English Bible — if our 
prelates are too much occupied with the re- 
pression of error to busy themselves with 
the disentanglement and propagation of 
truth — we turn from them to the responsi- 
ble advisers of Her Majesty, to advise Her 
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trust it will be, and if this great and desira- 
ble work be performed as it ought to be, we 
can imagine the Church of England present- 
ing the revised and corrected Bible to her 
sons and daughters somewhat in this wise : 
— ‘Receive,’ she would say, ‘my children, 
this revised and corrected translation of the 
Word of God in your own language, as 
nearly and closely corresponding to the 
original as the accumulated materials of 
centuries and the labour of my most learned 
and single-minded sons have been able to 
render it. I thank God that I have at 
length been enabled to grant you this long- 
deferred and long-needed boon. And, un- 
der God, my gratitude is due to those who, 
by uttering stern truths and merited re- 
proofs, have awakened my servants to a full- 
er and truer sense of my office as a “ wit- 
ness and keeper of Holy Writ,” and freed 
me from the reproach of unfaithfulness, 


Majesty to issue her Royal Commission forjand untruthfulness, which has long been in- 


the revision of the present Authorised Ver- 
sion of the Scriptures to such learned and 


jurious to my best energies. Take, then, 
this book, and make use of it with faith and 


moderate men as shall deserve and com-}prayer; may it, by God’s blessing, bring 


mand universal confidence. 


orth in you an increase of both wisdom 


If this be done, especially if it be done\and charity, and tend to diminish the num- 


on the application of the authorities and 
dignitaries of the Church, as we hope and 
* Art, xvii. 


ber, extent, and acrimony of controversies 
among the followers of one common Lord 





and Master!’ 





COME, LET US PRAY. 


Come, let us pray: ’tis sweet to feel 
That God himself is near ; 

That, while we at His footstool kneel, 
His mercy deigns to hear : 

Though sorrows cloud life’s dreary way, 

This is our solace — let us pray. 


Come, let us pray: the burning brow, 
The heart oppressed with care, 

And all the woes that throng us now, 
Will be relieved by prayer : 

Jesus will smile our griefs away; 

Oh glorious thought ! — come, let us pray. 


Come, let us pray: the sin-sick soul 
Her weight of guilt must feel ; 
But, hark! the glorious tidings roll, 
Whilst here we humbly kneel ; 
Jesus will wash that guilt away, 
And pardon grant: then let us pray. 


Come, let us pray ; the mercy-seat 
Invites the fervent prayer, 

And Jesus ready stands to greet 
The contrite spirit there : 

Oh, loiter not, nor longer stay 

From Him who loves us; let us pray. 
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Miss MARJoRIBANKS was naturally the 
first to recover her senses in this emergency. 
Even she, self-possessed as she was, felt, to 
be sure, the natural giddiness inseparable 


from such a strange reversal of the position. | M 


But she did not lose her head like the 
others. She looked at her protégée stand- 
ing white and tremulous in the shadow of 
the little porch, and on the Archdeacon, 
whose manly countenance had paled to a 
corresponding colour. A man does not seize 
a woman by the sleeve and ask, “ Is it you?” 
without some reason for an address so desti- 
tute of ordinary courtesy; and Lucilla was 
sufficiently versed in such matters to know 
that so rude and impersonal an accost could 
be only addressed to some one whose pres- 
ence set the speaker’s heart beating, and 
quickened the blood in his veins. It was 
odd, to say the least, after the way in which 
he had just been speaking to herself; but 
Miss Majoribanks, as has been already said, 
was not the woman to lose her head. She 
recovered herself with the second breath 
she drew, and took her natural place. “I 
can see that you have something to say to 
each other,” said Lucilla. “Mrs. Morti- 
mer, ask Mr. Beverley to walk in. Never 
mind me. I want to speak to these little 
Lakes. I shall see you presently,” Miss 
Marjoribanks added, nodding pleasantly to 
the Archdeacon— and she went away to 
the other end of the garden, calling to the 
children with that self-possession which is 
the gift only of great minds. But when 
Lucilla found herself at a safe distance, and 
saw the Archdeacon stoop to go in under 
the porch, it cannot be denied that her 
mind was moved by the sight. It was she 
who had seen after the putting-up of that 
trellis, and the arrangement of the Westeria, 
which had been sprawling over the front of 
the house, uncared for. If there was any 

lace in the world where she should have 

een free from such a shock, it certainly 
should have been here, in this spot, which 
she had, so to speak, created. Naturally 
the unfitness of * ie surroundings to wit- 
ness a revolution which was so unlooked-for 
and disagreeable, struck Lucilla. If she 
had to be again humiliated, and to submit 
once more to see another preferred to her, 
it certainly should have been under other 
circumstances than these. When we admit 


that such a thought did pass through the 
mind of Miss Marjoribanks, it will sufficiently 
prove to all who know her that Lucilla 
found her position sufficiently aggravating. 
She had exerted herself for Mrs. Mortimer 
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PART VII.— CHAPTER XXIV. 


as nobody else in Carlingford would have 
exerted themselves. She had not only 
found pupils and a means of living for the 
widow, which, perhaps, a committee of 
ladies might have done at the end of a 
vear, had it been put into their hands; but 
iss Marjoribanks had done it at once, and 
had taken charge of that timid and mal- 
adroit individual herself, and set her up, and 
done everything for her. It was Dr. Mar- 
joribanks’s gardener, under Lucilla’s orders, 
who had arranged and planted the garden, 
and trained over the porch those long bran- 
ches of Westeria which had just brushed the 
Archdeacon’s clerical hat as he went in; 
and in the act of refurnishing her drawing- 
room, Miss Marjoribanks had managed to 
procure, without costing anybody anythin 

except a little trouble, as she herself said, 
many accessories, which gave an air of com- 
fort to the little parlour, in which, no doubt, 
at that moment, Mr. Beverley and Mr. Mor- 
timer were explaining themselves. Lucilla 
had a great deal too much good sense to up- 
braid anybody with ingratitude, or even to 
make any claim upon that slippery quality ; 
but she Leow at the same time that the 
widow was the very last person from. whom 
a new discomfiture should come, and that to 
enter in under that trellis, which had, so to 
speak, been created by her own hand, when 
he left her, was, on the Archdeacon’s part, 
an aggravation of the change in his senti- 
ments which it was difficult to bear. She 
walked along the garden path very briskly 
under the influence of these thoughts, and 
it was not in nature to do otherwise than 
snub the children when she joined them. 
Lucilla was a woman of genius, but she was 
not faultless; and when she found Ethelinda 
and Ethelfreda Lake, the two twins, the 
one with her clean frook all muddy and 
stained, the other with the front breadth 
torn right up the middle, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at if she lost her patience. “ You 
little nasty untidy things!” she said, “I 
should like to know who you expect is to 
go mending up and washing every day for 
you? It will not be Barbara, I am sure,” 
Miss Marjoribanks added, with a fine into- 
nation of scorn, of which the culprits were 
insensible ; and she gave Ethelinda a shake, 
who was sitting on the wet ground, all 
muddy with recent watering, and who, be- 
sides, was the one who most resembled Bar- 
bara. When this temporary ebullition had 
taken place, Lucilla began gradually to 
right herself. It was a grand sight, if any- 
body had been there to witness it, or if any- 
body could have seen into Miss Marjoribanks’s 





maiden bosom; but the spectacle of a great 
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mind thus recovering its balance is one 
which can rarely be visible except in its 
results. While she set the children to 
rights and represented to Mrs. Mortimer’s 
little servant, who was in the garden fur- 
tively on a pretence of cabbages, the ex- 
treme folly, and indeed idiocy, of letting 
them get to the water and make a mess of 
themselves, Lucilla was in reality coming to 
herself. Perhaps she spoke with a little 
more energy than usual ; but the offenders 
were so well aware of their guilt, and so 
thoroughly satisfied of the justice of the re- 
proof addressed to them, that no other ex- 

lanation was necessary ; and little by little, 

iss Marjoribanks felt herself restored to 
her natural calm. 

“You know I don’t like to scold you,” 
she said ; “ but what would anybody say ? — 
nice clean frocks, that I am sure were put 
on fresh this morning—and you, Mary 
Jane ”— 

“Please, Miss, it was only for a young 
cabbage. Missis is fond of a bit of vegeta- 
ble,” said the little maid. I knew she’d not 
say nothing ;— and just as I had told ’em 
all to have done and be good — and nobody 
knew as you was here,” said Mary Jane. 
There was something even in that small 
and humble testimony to Lucilla’s sover- 
eignty which helped on the process which 
was operating in her mind. She regained 
bit by bit that serene self-consciousness 
which places the spirit above the passing 
vexations of the world. What did it matter 
what other people might be doing or say- 
ing? Was not she still Lucilla Marjori- 
banks? and when one had said that, one 
had said all. 

“Tt is time you were all-going home to 
your dinners,” said Lucilla; “and I have 
asked Mrs. Mortimer to give you a half- 
holiday. As for you, you little Linda, you 
are not fit to be seen; and IJ am sure if I 
were your sister I should send you off to 
bed. Now get all your hats and things and 
run away ; and if you are not awfully good 
to-morrow, I shall never ask for another 
half-holiday again.” 

Saying which, Miss Marjoribanks herself 
saw the hats brought out, and the little 
scholars sent away. She took matters into 
her own hand with the confidence of a su- 
perior nature. “After all the long talk 
they are having she will not be able 
for, her scholars to-day,” Lucilla said to 
herself, with magnanimity ; and she again 
made the tour of the garden, inspecting 
everything, to see that all was in order. 
With every step that she took Miss Majori- 
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we have already said, it was a grand and in- 
spiring sight ; but then, to be sure, as in the 
former case, her affections, fortunately, were 
not engaged. She was not in love with the 
Archdeacon, any more than she had been 
in love with Mr. Cavendish ; —though it is 
true, love is not everything. And to think 
how he had been looking and talking not 
much more than half an hour ago, and to 
reflect that now he had most likely forgot- 
ten her very existence, and was explaining 
himself, and placing that position which 
would have just suited Lucilla at the feet of 
the object of her bounty, was enough to 
have driven a young woman of ordinary 
mind half out of her senses with disgust and 
indignation. But, unfortuuately, Lucilla’s 
mind was not an ordinary one; and every 
step she took round the garden restored 
her more and more entirely to herself. In 
stead of conceiving any jealous dislike to 
Mrs. Mortimer, she had already, as has 
been stated, exerted herself with her usual 
benevolence to leave her free for the rest of 
the day. “ After all, it is not her fault if 
she knew him before, or if he was in love 
with her,” Lucilla said to herself. And 
when she had arrived at this perfectly true 
and profoundly philosophical conclusion, it 
may be said that the crisis was at an end. 
But then where personal offence and in- 
dignation (if the natural shock to Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s feelings could be called by such 
ard names ) ended, bewilderment and cu- 
riosity began. Who could this Archdeacon 
be who had frightened the most popular 
man in Carlingford out of the place, and 
whose unlooked-for appearance had driven 
Mrs. Mortimer back out of her recovered 
good looks and cheerfulness into pallor and 
trembling ? To be sure, Lucilla knew quite 
well who he was, the second son of Mr. Bev- 
erley of Trent Valley, a family as well 
known as any family in England. Every- 
body knew all about the Archdeacon ; his 
career from his youth up was as clearl 
traceable as if he had been killed in a mn | 
way accident and had had his memoir pub- 
lished in the “ Times.” There was nothing 
in the smallest degree secret or mysterious 
about him ; and yet how could it come about 
that the sight of him should frighten Mr. 
Cavendish out of his senses, and make Mrs. 
Mortimer, who was utterly unconnected 
with Mr. Cavendish, all but faint, as she 
had done on a former occasion? Was it 
his mission to go about the world driving 
people into fits of terror or agitation? To 
be sure, he was a Broad-Churchman, and 
not the type of clergyman to which Lucilla 





banks became more and more herself. As 


in her heart inclined; but still a man may 
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be Broad Church, and speak a little freely 
on religious matters, without being a basi- 
lisk. As these thoughts went through her 
mind, Miss Marjoribanks’s eyes could not 
help observing that the branches of the 
pear-tree, which was all that the garden 
contained in the shape of fruit, had come 
loose from the wall, and were swaying about 
greatly to the damage of the half-grown 
ears ; not to say that it gave a very untidy 
ook to that corner. “1 must send Craw- 
ford down this evening to fasten it up,” 
Lucilla said to herself, and then went on 
with what she was thinking; and she made 
one or two other remarks of the same de- 
scription in a parenthesis as she made her 
tour. After all, it is astonishing how many 
little things go wrong when the man or wo- 
man with a hundred eyes is absent for a few 
days from the helm of affairs. It was nearly 
a week since Miss Marjoribanks had been 
round Mrs. Mortimer’s garden, and in that 
time the espalier had got detached, some of 
the verbenas were dead in the borders, and 
the half of the sticks that propped up the 
dahlias had fallen, leaving the plants in mis- 
erable confusion. Lucilla shook her head 
over this, as she asked herself what mysteri- 
ous influence there could be in the Arch- 
deacon. For her own part, she was not in 
the slightest degree afraid of him, nor could 
she confess to having felt agitated even 
when he walked with her into this fated 
garden; but there could be no doubt of the 
seriousness of the effect produced by his ap- 
pearance on the two others. “They have 
broken half of the props, the little nuisances,” 
Lucilla said to herself as she pursued her 
musings. For her large mind was incapa- 
ble, now it had recovered its serenity, of 
confining itself, unless with a very good 
reason, to one sole subject. When she had 
finished her inspection, and saw that nobody 
had yet appeared at the door, Miss Marjori- 
banks collected the books which the chil- 
dren had left lying in the summer-house, 
and put them under cover; for, to tell the 
truth, it looked a little like rain; and hav- 
ing done this, and looked all round her to 
see if anything else required her immediate 
care, and seeing once more that nobody 
was coming, Lucilla carried philosophy to 
its highest practical point by going away, 
which is, perhaps, a height of good sense 
which may be thought too much for human- 
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ceived it, that Mrs. Mortimer would write 
her a little three-cornered note, marked 
Private, as soon as the Archdeacon was 
gone; and she thought it was highly prob- 
able that Mr. Beverley himself would come 
to give some explanation. With that tran- 
quil assurance in her mind, Lucilla turned 
her face toward Grange Lane. She began 
to have a kind of conviction too, since this 
had happened, either that Carlingford would 
not be raised into a bishopric, or that the 
Archdeacon at least would not be the first 
bishop. It was difficult to give any ground 
for this idea, but it came into her mind with 
a kind of quiet certainty ; and with this con- 
viction, in which she recognised that beauti- 
ful self-adjusting balance of compensations, 
which keeps everything right in the world, 
Lucilla, quite recovered from her shock, 
had on the whole a pleasant walk home. 

As for the two who were shut up togeth- 
er in Mrs. Mortimer’s parlour, their state of 
mind was far from partaking of the virtu- 
ous peace and serenity which filled Miss 
Marjoribanks’s bosom. It was more than 
an hour before the Archdeacon went away ; 
and when Mrs. Mortimer had a little col- 
lected her faculties, the result arrived which 
had been foreseen by Lucilla. In the first 
place, terror seized the widow as to what 





had become of the pupils, whom all this 
time she had forgotten, and deep was her 
| gratitude when she had ascertained that 
her protecting genius had sent them away. 
| But with that gratitude came a sudden 
recollection of the manner in which Mr. 
Beverley and Miss Marjoribanks had been 
coming together up the garden path, be- 
fore the mistress of the house showed her- 
self. Mrs. Mortimer wrung her hands when 
she recollected the looks and attitude of 
the two, and the rumour which had reached 
her ears that the Archdeacon was paying 
attention to Miss Marjoribanks. What 
was she to do ?— was her miserable pres- 
ence here to dispel perhaps the youthful 
hopes of her benefactress, and make a 
revolution in Liucilla’s prospects? The 
poor woman felt herself ready to sink into 
the earth at the thought. She went to the 
'window and looked out disconsolately into 
|the rain,—for it had come on to rain, 
_as Lucilla supposed it would — and felt 
like a creature in a cage, helpless, im- 
'prisoned, miserable, not knowing what 





ity. It was not too much for Miss Majori- | to do with herself, and the cause of trouble 
banks’s legislative soul and knowledge of | to her best friends. A little house in a 


human nature —for in thus denying her- 
self she was perfectly aware of her advan- 
tages, and of the inevitable result. She 
knew, just as well as if she had already re- 


_garden may look like a little paradise in 
the sunshine, and yet feel like a dungeon 
when a poor woman all alone looks out 
across her flowers in the rain, and sees 
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nothing but the wall that shuts her in, and 
thinks to herself that she has no refuge nor 
escape from it — nobody to tell her what to 
do, nothing but her own feeble powers to 
support her, and the dreadful idea that she 
has done harm and can do no good to her 
only protector. To be sure, to be there in 
her own house, poor enough certainly, but 
secure, and no longer driven lonely and 
distressed about the world, was a great 
matter. But yet, after all, the walls that 
shut her in, and the blast of white, sweep- 
ing, downright rain, which seemed to cut 
her off from any succour outside, and the 
burden of something on her mind which 
by herself she was quite unable to bear, 
was a hard and painful combination; and 
wringing one’s er and feeling one’s 
mind ready to give way under a new and 
unexpected burden, could not advance 
matters in the slightest degree. She was 
not strong-minded, as has been already 
proved ; nor, indeed, had she the ordinary 
amount of indifference to other people, or 
confidence in herself, which stands in the 
place of self-control with many people. 
After she had wrung her hands and looked 
out again and again with a vague instinct 
of perhaps finding some suggestion of com- 
fort outside, Mrs. Mortimer relapsed by 
necessity into the one idea that had been 
a support to her for so many months past. 
All that she could do was to consult Lucilla 
— it might be to wound Lucilla, for any- 
thing she could tell; but when a poor crea- 
ture is helpless and weak, and has but one 
friend in the world who is strong, what can 
she do but apply to her sustainer and guar- 
dian? When, after beating about wildly 
from one point to another, she arrived 
ultimately, as might have been predicted, 
and indeed as Miss Marjoribanks had ex- 
pected from the first, at that conclusion, 
there remained the further difficulty of the 
means of communication. Lucilla had set- 
tled quite calmly in her own mind that it 
would be by the medium of a three-cor- 
nered note, a matter in which there was no 
difficulty whatever, for the widow was suf: 
ficiently fluent with her pen; but then Lu- 
cilla had not thought of Mary Jane, who 
was the only possible messenger. It was 
to this point now that Mrs. Mortimer’s ideas 
addressed themselves. At that moment 
the rain poured down fiercer than ever, 
the bricks of the uncovered wall grew 
black with the wet, and the Westeria 
crouched and shivered about the porch as 
if it wanted to be taken indoors. And 
then to get wet, and perhaps catch cold, 
was a thing Mary Jane conscientiously 
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avoided, like the rest of the world; and it 
was with a sense of alarm even stronger 
than that excited by the possibility of in- 
juring Lucilla, that Mrs. Mortimer very 
gently and modestly rang her bell. 

“1 don’t think it rains quite so heavily,” 
said the timid experimentalist, feeling her 
heart beat as she made this doubtful state- 
ment. “Have you a pair of goloshes, 
Mary Jane?” 

“No,” said the little handmaiden, with 
precaution; “and, please, if it’s for the 
post, it rains worse nor ever; and I don’t 
think as mother would like ” — 

“ Oh, it is not for the post,” said Mrs. 
Mortimer; “it is for Miss Marjoribanks. 
You can take mine, and then you will not 
get your feet wet. I go out s0 very little ; 
you may have them—to og ev 
Jane. And you can take the big shawl 
that hangs in the passage, and an umbrella. 
I don’t think it is so heavy as it was.” 

Mary Jane regarded the rain gloomily 
from the window; but her reluctance was 
at an end from the moment she heard that 
it was to Miss Marjoribanks she was going. 
To be sure, the distance between the Sere- 
nissime Nancy and Thomas, and the other 
inmates of the doctor’s kitchen, and Mrs. 
Mortimer’s little handmaiden, was as great 
as that which exists between an English 
duke and the poorest little cadet of a large 
family among his attendant gentry; but, 
correspondingly, the merest entrance into 
that higher world was as great a privilege 
for Mary Jane, as the Duke’s notice would 
be to the Squire’s youngest son. She kept 
up a momentary show of resistance, but she 
accepted the goloshes, and even after a 
moment agreed in her mistress’s trembling 
assertion about the rain. And this was 
how the three-cornered note got conveyed 
to its destination in the heaviest of the 
storm, between three and four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Mrs. Mortimer still sat at 
her window, wringing her hands from time 
to time, with her head aching and her heart 
beating, and a dreadful question in her 
mind as to what Lucilla would say, or 
whether perhaps she might reject altogeth- 
er in her natural indignation the appeal 
made to her; which was an idea which 
filled the widow with inexpressible horror. 
While at the same moment Miss Marjori- 
banks sat looking for that appeal which she 
knew was sure to come. The rain had set 
in by this time with an evident intention of 
lasting, and even from the windows of Dr. 
Marjoribanks’s drawing-room the prospect 
of.the garden walls and glistening trees 














was sufficiently doleful. Nobody was like- 
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ly to call, nothing was doing; and Lucilla, 
who never caught cold, had not the least 
fear of wetting her feet. And besides, her 
curiosity had been rising every moment 
since her return; not to say that the 
widow’s pathetic appeal, “ Come to me, my 
dearest Lacilla go nobody whom I 
can talk to in the world but you!” had its 
natural effects upon a mind so feeling. 
Miss Marjoribanks got up as soon as she had 
read the note, and changed her dress, and 
put on a great waterproof cloak. Instead 
of thinking it a trouble, she was rather ex- 
hilarated by the necessity. “ Be sure you 
make ‘your mistress a nice cup of tea as 
soon as we get there,” she said to Mary 
Jane. “She must want it, I am sure, if 
she had not had any dinner ;” for the little 
maid had betrayed the fact that Mrs. Mor- 
timer could not eat anything, and had sent 
away her dinner, which was naturally an 
alarming and wonderful occurrence to Mary 
Jane. The widow was still sitting at the 
window when: Lucilla appeared tripping 
across the wet garden in her waterproof 
cloak, if not a ministering angel, at least a 
substantial prop and support to the lonely 
woman who trusted in her, and yet in the 
present instance feared her. But anything 
more unlike a disappointed maiden, whose 
wooer had been taken away from her un- 
der her very eyes, could not have been 
seen. On the contrary, Miss Marjoribanks 
was radiant, with raindrops glistening on 
her hair, and what Mrs. Chiley called “ a | 
lovely colour.” If there was one thing in| 
the world more than another which con- | 
tented Lucilla, it was to be appealed to 
and called upon for active service. It did 
her heart good to take the management of 
incapable people, and arrange all their 
affairs for them, and solve all their diffi- | 
culties. Such an office was more in her | 
way than all the Archdeacons in the world. 

“TI saw you knew him the moment I 
looked at you,” said Lucilla. “I have seen 
other people look like that when he ap- 

eared. Who is he, for goodness’ sake ? 

know quite well, of course, who he is, in 
the ordinary way ; but do tell me what has 
he done to make people look like that 
whenever he appears ?” 

Mrs. Mortimer did not directly answer 
this question— she fixed her mind upon | 
one part of it, like an unreasonable wo- 
man, and repeated “ Other people?” with 
a kind of interrogative gasp. 

“ Oh, it was only a gentleman,” said Lu- 
ciila, with rapid intelligence; and then 
there was a little pause. “He has been 
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here for six weeks,” Miss Marjoribanks 
continued : “ you must have heard of him; 
indeed, you would have heard him preach if 
you had not gone off afier these Dissen- 
ters. Did you really never know, that he 
was here till to-day ?” 

“TI did not think of him being Arch- 
deacon— he was only a curate when I 
used to know him,” said poor Mrs. Morti- 
mer, with a sigh. . 

“ Tell me all about it,” said Lucilla, with 
ingenuous sympathy; and she drew her 
chair close to that of her friend, and took 
her hand in a protecting, encouraging way 
—“ You know, whatever you like to say, 
that it is quite safe with me.” 

“If you are sure you do not mind,” said 
the poor widow. “Oh, yes, I have heard 
what people have been saying about him 
and—and you, Lucilla; and if I had 
known, I would have shut myself up, I 
would have gone away for ever and ever 
—I would” — 

“ My dear,” said Miss Marjoribanks, with 
a little severity, “I thought you knew me 
better. If I had been thinking of that sort 
of thing, I never would have come home 
at all; and when you know how kind papa 
has been about the drawing-room and 
everything. Say what you were going to 
say, and never think of me.” 

“ Ah, Lucilla, I have had my life,” said 
the trembling woman, whose agitation was 
coming to a climax —“I have had it, and 
done with it; and you have been so good 
to me; and if, after all, I was to stand be- 
tween you and — and — and— anybody” 
— But here Mrs. Mortimer broke down, 
and could say no more. To be sure, she 
did not faint this time any more than she 
did on the first occasion when she made 
Miss Marjoribanks’s acquaintance; but Lu- 
cilla thought it best, as then, to make her 
lie down on the sofa, and keep her quite 
quiet, and hasten Mary Jane with the cup 
of tea. 

“You have been agitated, and you have 
not eaten anything,” said Lucilla. “I am 
going to stay with you till half-past six, 
when I must run home for dinner, so we 
have plenty of time; and as for your life, I 
don’t consider you gone off at all yet, and 
you are a great deal younger-looking than 
you were six months ago. I am very glad 
the Archdeacon did not come until you had 
got back your looks. It makes such a dif- 
ference to a man,” Miss Marjoribanks add- 
ed, with that almost imperceptible tone of 
contempt which she was sometimes known 
to use when speaking of Their absurd pecu- 
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liarities. As for Mrs. Mortimer, the infer- 
ence conveyed by these words brought the 
colour to her pale cheeks. 

“Tt will never come to that,” she said, 
“‘no more than it did in old days; it never 
can, Lucilla; and I don’t know that it is to 
be wished. I couldn’t help being put out a 
little when I saw him, you know; but there 
is one thing, that he never, never will per- 
suade me,” said the widow. Lucilla could 
not but look on in surprise and even conster- 
nation, while Mrs. Mortimer thus expressed 
herself. A warm flush animated the pale 
and somewhat worn face —and a gleam of 
something that looked absolutely like reso- 
lution shone in the yielding woman’s mild 
eyes. Was it possible that even she had 
one point upon which she could be firm? 
Miss Marjoribanks stood still, petrified, in 
the very act of pouring out the tea. 

“If it is only one thing, if I were you, 
I would give in to him,” said Lucilla, with 
a vague sense that this sort of self-assertion 
must be put a stop to, mingling with her 
surprise. 

“ Never,” said Mrs. Mortimer again, with 
a still clearer gleam of resolution. “In the 
first place, I have no right whatever to any- 
thing more than my uncle gave me. He 
told me himself I was to have no more; 
and he was very, very kind to poor Edward. 
You don’t know all the circumstances, or 
you would not say so,” she cried, with a sob. 
As for Miss Marjoribanks, if it is possible to 
imagine her clear spirit altogether lost in 
bewilderment, it would have been at that 
moment; but she recovered as soon as she 
had administered her cup of tea. 

* Now tell me all about it,” said Lucilla, 
again sitting down by the sofa; and this 
time Mrs. Mortimer, to whom her excite- 
ment had given a little spur and stimulus, 
did not waste any more time. 

“He is my cousin,” she said; “not my 
real cousin, but distant—and I will not 
deny that long, long ago — when we were 
both young, you know, Lucilla”— __ 

“ Yes, yes, I understand,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks, pressing her hand. 

“ He was very nice in those days,” said 
Mrs. Mortimer, faltering ; “ that is, I don’t 
mean to say he was not always nice, 
you know, but only —I never had either 
father or mother. I was living with my 
uncle Garrett—my uncle on the other 
side ; and he thought he should have made 
me his heiress; but instead of that, he left 
his money, you know, to him; and then he 
was dreadfully put out, and wanted me to 
prosecute him and change the will; but I 


he knows I never blamed him — and noth- 
ing he said would make me give in to go to 
the law with him” — 

“ Stop a minute,” said Lucilla, “I am not 
quite sure that I understand. Who was it 
he wanted you to go to law with? and was 
it to the Archdeacon the money was left?” 

“Qh, Lucilla!” said the widow, with a 
momentary exasperation, “‘ you are so quick 


and pick up everything, to think you should - 


not understand me when I speak of a thing 
so important. Of course it was not to 
Charles Beverley the: money was left: if it 
had been left to him, how could he have 
wanted me to go to law? It has always 
been the question between us,” said Mrs. 
Mortmér,; once more lighting up with ex- 
ceptional and unwonted energy. “He said 
I was to indict him for conspiracy; and I 
declare to you, Lucilla, that he was not to 
blame. Uncle Garrett might be foolish, 
but I don’t say even that he was foolish: 
he was so good to him, like a son; and he 
had no son of his own, and I was only a 

irl. He'never was anything to me,” said 

rs. Mortimer, wiping her eyes —“ never, 
whatever Charles may choose to say; but if 
ever I was sure of anything in the world, 
I am sure that he was not to blame.” 

Lucilla’s head began to whirl; but after 
her first unsuccessful essay, she was wise 
enough not to ask any more direct ques- 
tions. She made all the efforts possible, 
with ears and eyes intent, to disentangle 
this web of pronouns, and failing, waited 
on in the hope that time and patience would 
throw a little light upon them. “I suppose 
Mr. Beverly thought he was to blame?” 
she said, when the narrator paused to take 
breath. 

“Ts not that what I am saying?” said 
Mrs. Mortimer. “It was through that it 
was all broke off. Iam sure I don’t know 
whether he has regretted it or not, Lucilla. 
It is not always very easy to understand a 
gentleman, you know. After I was married 
to poor Edward, naturally I never had any 
more correspondence with him; and to see 
him to day without any warning, and to find 
him just as bent as he was upon making me 
prosecute, and just as full of bad feeling, 
and speaking as if there was some reason 
more than truth and justice why I should 
be so determined. No, Lucilla,” said Mrs. 
Mortimer, raising herself up on the sofa, 
“it is just the same thing as ever, and the 
same obstactle as ever, and it never will 
come to that.” 

“You are agitating yourself,” said Miis 
Majoribanks ; “lie down — there’s a dear — 





never blamed him, for my part, Lucilla — 
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cannot make anything better of it. Tell 
me, what would you go to law with him 
for?” Lucilla continued, with the natural 
humility of imperfect comprehension. It 
was perhaps the first time in her life that 
such a singular chance had happened to 
Miss Marjoribanks, as to have a matter ex- 
plained to her, and yet be unable to under- 
stand. 

“He says he could be indicted for con- 
spiracy, or for having too much influence 
over him, and making him do what he liked. 
But he was very good to him, Lucilla, and 
to my poor Edward; and when I was mar- 
ried to him” — 

“ Goodness gracious! were you married 
to him as well?” cried Lucilla, fairly los- 
ing the thread and her balance in this con- 
fusing circle. Mrs. Mortimer grew pale, 
and rose quite up from the sofa, and went 
with the air of an insulted woman to seat 
herself’ in her usual chair. 

“J don’t know why you should address 
me so,” she said. “He is nothing to me, 
and never was. It is an insult to me to 
think that I must have a personal reason 
for refusing to do a wicked and unjust thing. 
f could give up any thing,” said the widow, 
losing a little of her dignity, and growing 
again pathetic. “I would give in in a mo- 
meut if it was any fancy of mine — you 
know I would; but when I am sure it would 
be wicked and uujust ” — 

“JT am sure I am not the person to bid 

ou do anything unjust or wicked,” said 
Lacilla, who, in the utter confusion of her 
faculties, began to feel offended in her turn. 

“Then I beg you will never speak to me 
wof it again!” cried Mrs. Mortimer. “How 
iis it possible that either he or you can know 
.the rights of it as I do, who was in the 
house at the time and saw everything? He 
.may say what he likes, but I know there 
was mo conspiracy; he was just as much 
surprised as you could be, or Charles, or any- 
body. Of course it was for his advantage 
.—nebedy denies that—but you don’t 
mean ito say that a man is to reject every- 
.thing that is for his advantage?” said the 
widow, turning eyes of indignant inquiry 
‘upon her visitor; and Miss Marjoribanks 
for.once was so utterly perplexed that she 
did not know how to respond. 

“ But you said when you were married 
sto him,” said Lucilla, who felt that the ta- 
bles were turned upon her for the moment. 
« I am sure I beg your pardon for being so 
-stupid; but whom were you married to?” 
This was said in the most deprecating tone 
in the world, but still it irritated Mrs. Mor- 








timer, whose mind was all unhinged, and | 
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who somehow felt that she was not finding 
in Miss Marjoribanks the help and support 
to which her clear and detailed explanation 
entitled her. Though her head was aching 
dreadfully, she sat up more upright than 
ever in her chair. 

“T don’t think you can mean to insult 
me, Miss Marjoribanks,” said the widow, 
“after being so kind. Perhaps I have been 
trying you too much by what I have said; 
though I am sure I would have given up 
everything, and gone away anywhere, rath- 
er than be the cause of anything unpleas- 
ant. You know that it was my poor dear 
Edward I was married to; you know I have 
a—a horror,” said Mrs. Mortimer, faltering, 
“in the general — of second marriages.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lucilla, “but there are 
always exceptions, you know; and when 
people have no children, nor an thing — 
and you that were so young. i always 
make exceptions, for my part; and if you 
could only get over this one point,” Miss 
Marjoribanks added, making a dexterous 
strategical movement. But Mrs. Mortimer 
only shook her head. 

“T don’t think I am hard to get on with,” 
she said ;” but my poor Edward always said 
one must make a stand somewhere. He 
used to say I was so easy to be persuaded. 
He was glad to see I had a point to make 
a stand on, instead of being disagreeable 
about it, or thinking he was anything to me. 
And oh, Lucilla, he was so kind to him,” 
said the widow, with tears in her eyes. 
“ We met him quite by chance, and he was 
so kind. I will never forget it, if I should 
live a hundred years. And why should 
Charles be in such a way? He never did 
him any harm! If any one was injured, it 
was me, and I never felt myself injured — 
neither did Edward. On the contrary, he 
always did him justice, Lucilla,” Mrs. Mor- 
timer continued, fixing a pathetic look upon 
her friend. What could Lucillado? She 
was burning to take it all in her own hands, 
and arrange it somehow, and unite the two 
lovers who had been so long separated ; but 
unless she could understand what the point 
was on which Mrs. Mortimer made her 
stand, what could she do? 

“TI never could understand,” said the 
widow, who began to feel her heart sick 
with the disappointment of that hope which 
she had fixed in Miss Marjoribanks, “ why 
he should take it so much to heart. Poor 
Edward never thought of such a thing! and 
why he should be so set against poor Mr. 
Kavan, and so— Lucilla! oh, tell me, do 
you see anything ? What do you mean?” 

«So it is Mr. Kavan he wants to prose- 
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cute,” said Miss Marjoribanks ; and she drew | cacy with which she managed to elicit fur- 
a long breath as she emerged from her dif- | ther particulars, and to make out her brief, 


ficulties. Certainly the work before her was 
no trifle; but still it began to grow intelli- 
gible, which was the first grand advance on 
the way. 

Mrs. Mortimer uttered a sigh, and pressed 
her two hands together, and gave her com- 
panion a pathetic look, as people naturally 
do when they are talking to somebody who 
will not understand. “I have been telling 
you of nothing else ever since you came in,” 
she said, with an air of resignation. “ But, 
Lucilla dear, forgive me —oh, forgive me, 
if is too much for you,” she added, in a mo- 
ment after, as another idea struck her. “ It 
was not with the idea of —of anything 
coming of it, you know ; it will never come 
to that — not now;—lI don’t know if it is 
to be wished. I am sure he is quite free so 
far as I am concerned. It was not with that 
idea I asked for your advice, Lucilla,” said 
the poor woman, in piteous tones. If Miss 
Marjoribanks had pressed her, and insisted 
upon knowing what was the idea which had 
moved her friend to ask her advice, Mrs. 
Mortimer would no doubt have found it 
very hard to reply ; but Lucilla had no such 
cruel intentions; and the widow, notwith- 
standing her piteous denial of any motive, 
now that her mind was cleared, and she had 
caught the comprehension of her auditor, 
br an to regard her with a certain instinct 
of hope. 

inne Miss Marjoribanks, her ideas went 
forward at a bound to one grand finale of 
reconciliation and universal brotherhood. 
She saw the tools under her hands, and her 
very fingers itched to begin. Large and va- 
ried as her experience was, she had never 
yet had any piece of social business on so 
important a scale to manage, and her eyes 
sparkled and her heart beat at the idea. In- 
stead of shrinking from interference, her 
spirits rose at the thought. To vanquish 
the Archdeacon, to pluck out from the dark- 
ness, and rehabilitate and set at his ease the 
mysterious adventurer, whom, to be sure, 
she could not say she knew — for Lucilla was 
very careful, even in her own thoughts, not 
to commit herself on this subject — and to 
finish off by a glorious and triumphant mar- 
riage — not her own, it is true, but of her 
making, which was more to the purpose. 
Such was the programme she made out for 
herself, with the speed of lightning, the mo- 
ment she had laid hold of the clue which 

uided her through the labyrinth. It would 
e too lengthy a matter to go into all her 
tender cares for the widow’s comfort during 
the rest of her stay, and the pains and deli- 








so to speak, while she cheered up and en- 
couraged the witness. Miss Marjoribanks 
jumped to the conclusion that “ poor Ed- 
ward” had. been, after all, but a tempo- 
rary tenant of the heart, which was 
now again free for the reception of the 
Archdeacon, if he could be got to accept the 
conditions. When half-past six arrived, and 
Thomas came for her with the great umbrel- 
la, she went off quite resplendent in her 
waterproof cloak, and utterly indifferent to 
the rain, leaving Mrs. Mortimer worn out, 
but with a glimmer of hope in her mind. 
Such was the great work which, without a 
moment’s hesitation, Lucilla took upon her 
shoulders. She had no more fear of the re- 
sult than she had of wetting her feet, which 
was a thing Mrs. Mortimer and Thomas 
were both concerned about. But then Lu- 
cilla knew her own resources, and what she 
was capable of, and proceeded upon her 
way with that unconscious calm of genius 
which is always so inexplicable to the ordi- 
nary world. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ir was the most unlucky moment for the 
weather to change, being the middle of 
July, and as near as possible to St. Swi- 
thin’s day ; but the season had been so de- 
lightful up to that time that nobody in Car- 
lingford at least had any reason to complain. 
So far as Miss Marjoribanks was concerned, 
she was rather glad, on the whole, that the 
next day was wet, and that she could not 

© out all the morning, nor was likely to be 
interrupted by visitors. She had all her 
plans to settle and mature for the great en- 
terprise which she had taken in hand. By 
this time, so far from feeling any personal 
interest in the Archdeadon, or considering 
herself injured by his sudden desertion, that 
little episode had gone out of Lucilla’s mind 
as completely as if it had never been. In 
one point, however, Miss Marjoribanks’s 
conviction remained firm; it was impressed 
upon her mind that Carlingford would not 
be made into a bishopric, or, if made into a 
bishopric, that it was not Mr. Beverley who 
would be chosen to occupy the new see. It 
was one of those instinctive certainties which 
are not capable of explanation, which was 
thus borne in upon her spirit, and she could 
not have felt more sure of it had she seen it 
under the Queen’s own hand and seal. 
While she went about her usual morning 





occupations, her mind was full of her great 
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and novel undertaking. Mr. Beverley was 
not a man to be revolutionized in a mo- 
ment; and many people would have shrunk 
from the attempt to work in a few days or 
weeks, with no better arms than those of 
acquaintance, a change which the influence 
of love had not been able to do in so many 
ears. But it was not in Lucilla’s nature to 
daunted by a difficulty so unimportant. 
There was, thank heaven, some difference 
between herself and the widow, who, in a 
strait, could think of nothing better to do, 
r soul! than to faint; and Miss Marjori- 
oe had the advantage of never as yet 
having been beaten, whereas Mrs. Morti- 
mer had undergone numberless defeats, as 
was natural. The hardest matter in the 
whole business, however, was the identifi- 
cation of the Mr. Kavan whom the Arch- 
deacon thought he had seen in Carlingford, 
and was not afraid to speak of as a clever 
rascal and adventurer. Mr. Beverley had 
never seen the fellow again, as he had told 
Lucilla not many days back, and Miss Mar- 
joribanks had been unfeignedly glad to hear 
it; but now matters had changed. In the 
course of her reflections, she decided that 
it would now be better that these two 
men, if possible, should meet and recognize 
each other, and that the business should 
once for all be definitely settled. If all the 
offence he had committed against society was 
to have had a large sum of money left him 
by a childless old man, Lucilla saw no reason 
why this mysterious culprit should conceal 
himself; and even if he had taken a little 
liberty with his name, that was not a crime 
—his name was his own surely, if anything 
was his own. At the same time, Miss Mar- 
joribanks took pains to impress upon herself, 
as it is to be hoped a friendly audience 
will also have the goodness to do, that she 
had no real foundation for her suspicions as 
to the Tr of this personage, and might 
turn out to be completely mistaken. e 
might have made no change whatever 
on his name; he might be flourishing in 
some other quarter of England or the 
world, with all his antecedents perfectly 
well known, and unconscious of anything to 
be ashamed about; which, to tell the truth, 
was, as Lucilla confessed to herself, a much 
more likely we than the supposition 
which had taken such possession of her 
mind. But then Miss Marjoribanks had a 
just faith in her instincts, and in those brief 
ut telling pieces of evidence which support- 
ed her conclusion. She was thinking over 
this important branch of the subject with 
the greatest care and devotion, when, look- 
ing out by chance into the rain, she saw the 
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Archdeacon crossing the garden. Perhaps it 
was just as well that she thus had warning and 
a moment to prepare for his visit — not that 
Lutilla was a person to be taken at disad- 
vantage ; but still, in a matter so practical 
and pressing, it was always better to be pre- 
pared. 

Mr. Beverley came in with an air and 
expression so different from that which he 
had borne in their intercourse no farther 
gone than yesterday, that, notwithstanding 
the corresponding revolution in her own 
mind, Miss Marjoribanks could not but 
regard him with mingled admiration and 
surprise. She judged him as the general 
world so often judged herself, and gave him 
credit for skill and courage in taking his 
position, when the fact was he was mf 
preoccupied and natural, and did not thin 
of his position at all. It did not occur to 
the Archdeacon that he had sinned toward 
Lucilla. He thought it right to explain to 
her his extreme surprise at the sight of Mrs. 
Mortimer, and possibly to make her aware, 
at the same time, of his grievances, in so 
far as Mrs. Mortimer was concerned; but 

erhaps Mr. Beverley was, on the whole, 
innocent of those intentions which Mrs. 
Chiley had attributed to him, and which 
even Lucilla, more clear-sighted, had seen 
dawning in their last interview ; for, to be 
sure, this is one of the questions which the 
female intellect is apt to judge ina different 
light from that in which it is regarded by a 
man. The Archdeacon, accordingly, came 
in preoccupied, and with a cloud on his 
brow, and not the smallest appearance of 
penitence or deprecation; by which de- 
meanour he gained, without deserving it, 
the respect, and to a certain extent the 
admiration, of Lucilla. His expression was 
not that of a man repentant, but of a man 
aggrieved. He had a cloud upon his coun- 
tenance, and a certain air of offence and 
temper; and when he sat down, he breathed 
a short impatient sigh. 

“ Thank you for receiving me so early,” 
he said. “TI called yesterday afternoon, but 
found you out. You must have had very 
particular business to take you out in that 
rain,” Mr. Beverley continued, with sub- 
dued exasperation ; for naturally, being a 
clergyman, he was a little impatient to find, 
when it was he who wanted her, any of his 
female friends out of the way. 

“ Yes,” said Lucilla, who thought it was 
best to open her battery boldly and at once. 
“JT was spending the afternoon with poor 
Mrs. Mortimer; poor dear, she is so soli- 
tary!” and to meet Mr. Beverley’s ill- 
temper, Miss Marjoribanks put on her most 
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heavenly air of sympathy, and rounded her 
words with a soft sigh, as different from his 
as a flute is from a trumpet. It was with 
an exclamation of impatience that the Arch- 
deacon replied — 

“ Poor Mrs. Mortimer!” he cried; “I 
don’t know whether you are aware how much 
her obstinacy has cost me; and herself, I 
suppose,” he added, in a parenthesis. “ Not 
to depreciate your kindness, or the truly 
human and Christian way in which you 
have conducted yourself—fancy what my 
feelings naturally must have been to find 
her an object of charity —actually of 
charity! I don’t mean to say,” said Mr. 
Beverley, controlling himself, “that it is 
degrading to accept succour when given 
as from man to man — quite the contrary; 
but you will excuse me from entering into 
the general question. She knew perfectly 
well that if I had known where she was — 
if she had consented to yield to me on one 
point — solely on one point ”— 

“ And she such an obstinate woman!” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, with fine scorn. 
“ How could you ever think of such a 
thing? A woman that never gives in to 
— If you knew her as well as I 

i ake 


The Archdeacon glanced up with a mo- 
mentary intense surprise, as if it was within 
the possibilities that such a change might 
have taken place in the widow’s nature; 
and then he caught Lucilla’s eye, and grew 
red and more aggrieved than ever. 

“Mrs. Mortimer happens to be a relative 
of mine,” he said, in his authoritative voice. 
“7 have known her from her youth. I am 
better instructed in all her affairs than she 
can possibly be. When I urge her to any 
step, however much it may be against ther 
inclinations, she ought to know that it can 
only be for her good. I beg your pardon, 
Miss Marjoribanks. It will give me, great 
grief to find that you, upon whose superior 
good sense I have so much calculated, 
should support her in her folly. I know how 
much she owes to you ”— 

“Qh no, she does not owe me anything,” 
said Lucilla. “It was just my luck, you 
know. I knew she would turn out to be a 
lady. -I don’t want to stand up for her if 
she is wrong; but I have only heard her 
side. When you tell me about it, I shall be 
able to form an opinion,” Miss Majoribanks 
added, prudently ; “ for of course everything 
has two sides.” 

“ Most things,” said Mr. Beverley, “ but 
this is precisely one of the things which 
have not two sides. Nothing except some 
sort of infatuation or other— but never 








mind, you shall hear the facts,” said the 
Archdeacon, once more making an effort 
upon himself.. “Her uncle, Mr. Garrett, 
was above eighty. Why Providence should 
have let him live to such an age to.do so much 
mischief, heaven alone knows. Some differ- 
ent rule seems to exist up there about those 
matters, from what we find to answer on 
earth,” the Broad-Churchman said, with a 
certain air of disapproval. “He had this 
young fellow to see him and then to live 
with him, and took some sort of idiotic fanc 
to him; and when the will was made, it 
was found that, with the exception of a 
small sum to Helen, everything was left to 
this imposter. No, I can’t say I have any 
patience with her folly. How could any 
man have two opinions on the subject ? He 
was neither related to him, nor connected 
with him,” cried Mr. Beverley, with a mo- 
mentary inclination, as Lucilla thought, to 
get aground among the pronouns, as Mrs. 
Mortimer had done. “I do not suspect my 
cousin,” the Archdeacon continued, with an 
air so severe and indignant that it was evi- 
dent he was contradicting his own senti- 
ments, “ of having any partiality for such a 
person; but certainly her obstinacy and 
determination are such ”— 

“ Hush, please,” said Lucilla; “you are 
only laughing when you use such words. 
Now, tell me one thing, and don’t. be angry 
if it is a stupid question — If there was any 
one that knew her and you, and perhaps 
him, and was to try —don’t you think it 
might be arranged ? ” 

“ By money ?” said the Archdeacon; and 
he smiled one of those disagreeable smiles 
which youthful writers describe: by saying 
that his lip curled with scorn. ‘“ You take 
me for Mortimer, I suppose, who could go 
into that sort of compromise? I suppose 
he did give them money before — before 
she was left a widow,” said Mr. Beverley, 
grinding his teeth slightly with a savage ex- 
pression. “No, Miss Marjoribanks. Where 
everlasting truth and justice are concerned, 
I do not understand how things can be ar- 
ranged.” 

After such a truculent statement, what 
was the peacemaker to do? She left the 
fire to blaze out by itself for a minute or 
two, and then she came down upon the ene- 
my on another wind. 

‘‘T am sure I am very sorry,” said Lucilla, 
softly, “to think you should be so fond of 
her, and she so fond of you, and nothing 
but this standing in the way ; and then she 
is too good for this world, and never thinks 
of herself. I often think, if anything was to 
happen tome — and my life is no safer than 
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other people’s lives,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
with a sigh— “ what would become of her, 
poor dear! I am sure, if I knew of any 
way—As for obstinate, you know it is not 
in her to. be obstinate. She thinks she is 
right, and you think you are right; and I 
suppose neither of you will give in,” cried 
Lucilla. “ What is anybody to do?” 

“If any one gives in, it should be she,” 
said the Archdeacon. “ For my part, I will 
never stand by and consent to such a rob- 
bery,—never. -In these matters, at least, 
a man must be a better judge than a wo- 
man. If you are her friend you will per- 
suade her of her duty,” Mr. Beverley added ; 
and he did not show so much as a symptom 
of yielding. To say that Miss Marjoribanks 
was not discouraged would be more than 
the truth; but she was still at the beginning 
of her forces, and no thought of giving in 
was in her courageous soul. 

“«T will tell you what occurs to me,” said 
Lucilla, frankly. “Let us find out some- 
thing about him. Do you know anything 
about him ? If she were to hear that he was, 
as you say, an imposter, you know, and a 
villain ?— What is his name ?— Where 
does he live? Is he a very very. wicked 
man?” said Miss Marjoribanks, and she 
looked up with that ingenuous look of ap- 
peal which was always so touching in her, 
to the Archdeacon’s face. 

As for Mr. Beverley, in his haste and ex- 
citement he gave vent to two very contra- 
dictory statements. “ She knows all about 
him. I don’t know anything about him,” 
he said with some heat. “I mean, she 
knows as much as I do, though she draws 
such a different conclusion. I am sure I 
saw him in Carlingford the first day I was 
here. For anything I can tell, she knows 
more of him than I do,” said the Broad- 
Churchman, with a sudden flash of jealousy 
and anger. It occurred to Lucilla then for 
the first time that she had found the grand 
clue to the whole. 

“ That would be dreadful,” said Miss Ma- 
joribanks, “ if she knew him, and was keep- 
ing him out of the way till you were gone. 
I did not think of that. If such a thing 
should be the case, fond as I am of Mrs. 
Mortimer, I never could go near her any 
more,” said Lucilla, sadly. ‘ Oh, don’t say 
you think so, please. I should have to give 
her up, and that would be dreadful; for I 
owe it to papa, when he gives me so much 
liberty, to be very careful. Oh, Mr. Bev- 
erley, don’t say you think so,” cried Lucilla, 
deeply moved. She put her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and yet she kept watch upon the 
Archdeacon through one of the corners. 
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ing about the room like any other man in 
trouble. To throw any suspicion on the 
widow, or separate her from so effectual a 
protection, was the very last thing he had 
any inclination to do: for, to tell the truth, 
he made that jealous suggestion only in or- 
der to receive an indignant denial, and to 
be assured that such a thing was impossible. 
But then Mr. Beverley did not know whom 
he had to deal with, nor that he was not 
the first man whom Miss Majoribanks had 
reduced to his proper place. 

“If that was the case,” said Lucilla, dry- 
ing her eyes —“ dreadful as it is to think 
of it—oh, Mr. Beverley, if such a thing 
were the case —it would be far better for 
her to marry him, and then she would have 
all the fortune without prosecuting. If 
things have gone so far, though it is misera- 
ble to think of it, and to believe that she 
could be so unkind,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
with a sob, “and so double-minded, and so 
deceitful to me ”— 

“In heaven’s name what are you think- 
ing of ?” said the Archdeacon. He had 
grown as pale as he was before red, and 
came to a dead stop in front of Lucilla, and 
stood lowering and menacing over her. His 
shadow was so big and strong, and stood so 
directly between her and the window, that 
Miss Marjoribanks’s heart gave one bound of 
something like alarm. 

“ Dear Mr. Beverley,” said Lucilla, “ try 
and compose yourself. It would be adread- 
ful trial to me, but I should endeavour to 
bear it. If we love her, we should, on the 
contrary, urge her to do it,” said the young 
moralist, with solemnity, “ however hard it 
may be to us. It would be better than — 
than dreadful concealment and misery, — 
it would be better than knowing and not 
telling, as you say. Oh, Mr. Beverley, if 
you are sure that is the case, let us both go 
to her, and beg her to marry him. I could 
never, never, never see her again,” sobbed 
Lucilla, “ but she would be happy, and that 
would be the end of all.” 

The Archdeacon, though he was not a 
weakling, was altogether stunned by this 
address. He sank into the nearest chair, 
and drew it closer to Lucilla, and looked 
perfectly flabby and ghastly in his white 
tie, with his alarmed countenance. “ For 
the sake of all that is sacred,” said Mr. 
Beverley, bending forward towards her, 
“tell me what foundation you have — tell 
me all you know ?” 

Now was the critical moment, and Lu- 
cilla felt it. Jf Mrs. Chiley, for example, 


had only advised herself to come in then 
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instead of interrupting people’s proposals, 
and driving a likely suitor to desperation ! 
But such happy chances do not occur at 
the real crises of life. What she wanted 
was, naturally, not to explain herself, but 
to let that arrow rankle in her opponent’s 
heart until it should have served her pur- 

ose. All that she said in answer to Mr. 

everley’s appeal was to hide her face in 
her handkerchief, which was the only 
means that occurred to her for the moment 
of gaining a little time for reflection. 

“It is so hard to have such thoughts put 
into one’s head,” said Lucilla, “ of a person 
who has been one’s friend. And she al- 
ways looked so nice and sotrue! I never 
thought she would deceive any one. I 
thought she was so transparent, you know. 
Oh, Mr. Beverley, it is so dreadful to be 
disappointed in one’s friends! I wish I 
had never heard of it—I wish you had 
never told me.’ I almost wish, though it 
is dreadful to say such a thing, that you 
had never come to Carlingford and found 
it all out.” 

‘My dear Miss Marjoribanks, said the 
Archdeacon, solemnly, “I implore you, as 
the greatest kindness you can do me, to 
tell me all you know.” 

“ Indeed I don’t know what I know,” said 
Lucilla, partially raising her face out of her 
handkerchief; “I don’t think:I know any- 
thing, for my part. I always thought if 
one could rely upon any one, it was her — 
for truthfulness, and for yieldingness, and 
doing what any one asked her. I did think 
so; and I am all in a whirl to think, after 
all, she should be obstinate and deceiving, 
and yet look so different!” said Lucilla. 
“But if it has come to that, we must be 
firm, Mr. Beverley. If you ask my opinion, 
I say she should be allowed to marry him. 
That would solve everything, you know,” 
Miss Marjoribanks added, with sad decision. 
“She would get all the fortune without 
going to law, and she would be settled, 
and off one’s mind. That would be my 
final advice, if everything has happened as 
you say.” 

Mr. Beverley was driven as nearly out 
of his senses by this counsel, as it was pos- 
sible for a man of ordinary self-control and 
warm temper to be. He got up again and 
made a stride to and fro, and wiped the 
moisture from his forehead, which, as Lu- 
cilla remarked at the moment, had a Low- 
Church look, which she would not have ex- 

ected from him. But, on the other hand, 
€ gave vent to some stifled and unintel- 
ligible exclamations which, whatever they 
might be, were not blessings. Then he 








came to himself a little, which was what 
Miss Marjoribanks was most afraid of, and 
stood over her, large and imposing as be- 
fore. 

“Tell me, for heaven’s sake, what you 
mean!” cried the Archdeacon. “ You do 
not think, surely, that I for a moment 
meant to imply that Helen would waste 
a ‘thought upon such a miscreant. Good 
heavens, marry him! You must be raving. 
She would as soon think of — going for a 
soldier,” said Mr. Beverley, with a , bo 
and perfectly unmirthful laugh, “or doin 
anything else that was mad and unnatural. 
That is how you women stand up for your 
friends— always ready to suggest some- 
thing inconceivably horrible and debasing ! 
Happily you always go too far,” he added, 
once more wiping his forehead. It was a 
very Low-Church, not to say Dissenterish, 
sort of thing to do, and it unconsciously 
reduced her adversary’s dignity in Miss 
Marjoribanks’s opinion, besides — 
a proof that he was not nearly so muc 
convinced of what he said, as he professed 
to be, in his secret heart. 

“Mr. Beverley, I think you forget a lit- 
tle,” said Lucilla, with dignity. “I know 
nobody but yourself who has any suspicions 
of Mrs. Mortimer. If it had been anybody 
but you, I should have” laughed at them. 
But to return to the question,” Miss Mar- 
joribanks added, with calm grace; “I al- 
ways used to be taught at Mount Pleasant, 
that feelings had nothing to do with an 
abstract subject. I don’t see, for my part, 
now you have mentioned it, why she should 
not marry him. It would arrange - the 
money matter without any trouble; and I 
have always heard he was very nice,” said 
the bold experimentalist, fixing her eyes 
calmly upon the Archdeacon’s face. “I 
am sure I should never have thought of it, 
if it had been left to me; but speaking 
calmly, I don’t see the objections, now it 
has been proposed. Oh, it is only the bell 
for luncheon that Thomas is ringing. Is it 
actually half-past one? and I expect some 
people,” said Lucilla. She got up as she 
spoke and went to the mirror, and looked 
at herself with that beautiful simplicity 
which was one of Miss Marjoribanks’s dis- 
tinguishing features. ‘‘ When one has been 
crying it always {shows,” she said, with a 
little a As for Mr. Beverley, his 
state of mind, as the newspapers say, could 
better be imagined than described. 

“‘T must go away,” he said, taking up his 
hat. “I don’t feel capable of meeting 
strangers after this exciting conversation. 
Miss Marjoribanks,” continued the Arch- 
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fast over his hat to give emphasis to his 
address, “ at least I can trust to you not to 
breathe a word to Mrs. Mortimer — not a 
syllable — of the horrible suggestion which 
has got utterance, I don’t know how. I 
may surely trust to your honour,” Mr. Bev- 
erley said, with emphasis ; but by this time 
Miss Marjoribanks considered it time to 
bring the crisis to an end. 

“ ] wish you would stay to luncheon,” she 
said; “there are only one or two of my 
friends. As for honour, you know you 
pace 90 say that we have no sense of 

onour,” said Lucilla, airily ; “ and to think 
that two women could be together and not 
talk of what might perhaps be a mar- 


TL 1S © am 

“Tt this moment some one rang the door- 
bell. Lucilla knew perfectly well that it 
was only the baker, but it could not be ex- 
pected that the Archdeacon should be simi- 
larly initiated into the secrets of the house. 
He thought, as was natural, that it was the 
_ she expected, and almost wrung her 

and as he let it go. “ You will let me see 
you again first,” he said, in a tone of en- 
treaty. “Before you see her, you will let 
me see you again. For heaven’s sake don’t 
refuse me,” cried Mr. Beverley. If any- 
body had but heard him! as Lucilla said to 
herself the minute he was gone. And the 
truth was that Thomas did hear him, who 
had just opened the door to tell his youn 
mistress that her luncheon was waiting, an’ 
whom the Archdeacon did all but knock 
down-stairs in his sudden and unlooked-for 
exit. The impression naturally conveyed 
to Thomas by these words was of the clear- 
est and most distinct description. He was 
even known to say afterwards, “As he 
never knew a gentleman as spoke more 
plain.” But Mr. Beverley rushéd down- 
stairs, without thinking of Thomas, in a 
most unenviable frame of mind, into the 
rain. He was more afraid of meeting Miss 
Marjoribanks’s friends than a. man of his 
size and principles should have been afraid 
of meeting anybody; but then there is a 
vast distinction, as everybody is aware, 
and no one more than the Archdeacon, be- 
tween physical and moral strength. 

As for Lucilla, her tears and anxieties 
passed off in a miraculous manner as soon 
as her visitor was gone. She went down- 
stairs and ate her luncheon with the serenest 
brow and a most agreeable ladylike appe- 
tite. And it was not a fib, as may perhaps 
be supposed, that she was expecting people 
— for at that hour Miss Marjoribanks al- 
ways did expect people, who, to be sure, 
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deacon, taking her hand, and holding it| might be kept back by the rain, but whom 


she was always justified in looking for. 
Perhaps, on the whole, notwithstanding her 
warm sense of the duties of hospitality, 
Lucilla was glad that it rained so heavily, 
and that nobody came. She had a great 
deal to think of as she took her maidenly 
and delicate repast. The first step had been 
taken, and taken triumphantly. Hence- 
forward, whatever the Archdeacon’s illu- 
sions might be, he could no longer stand 
calm upon his eminence, and conclude that 
it was he, and he alone, who could raise the 
widow from her lowly estate. To be sure, 
Lucilla knew that no such idea as that 
of marrying her uncle’s heir would ever 
present itself to Mrs. Mortimer; and that — 
at least so far as Miss Marjoribanks’s infor- 
mation went —such a thought was equally 
removed from the mind of the personage 
unknown, whom Mr. Beverley denounced 
as an imposter. But that did not in the 
least affect the value of the suggestion as 
an instrument to be used against the Arch- 
deacon, who was big enough to defend 
himself, and on whose account the young 
philanthropist had no compunctions. But 
after that first step had been taken, and 
even successfully, all the real difficulties 
began ; and Lucilla knew no more as yet 
how she was to find and identify, not to say 
assail and vanquish, the other side, the 
mysterious Mr. Kavan, the man whom the 
Archdeacon abused and the widow de- 
fended, than even the greatest military 
enius knows at the commencement of the 

rst campaign how to conduct the second. 
This was what she considered so closely as 
she sat alone in the dull afternoon. She 
did not go to Mrs. Mortimer, because it 
was impossible that every day could be a 
half holiday, and because, on the whole, 
she judged it best not to subject herself, in 
the present undeveloped state of the posi- 
tion, to much questioning; but she sent 
her a little note to satisfy her mind, telling 
her to keep herself easy, and not to let the 
Archdeacon bully her, and to confide in the 
devotion of her affectionate Lucilla. When 
she had thus satisfied the immediate de- 
mands of friendship, Miss Marjoribanks took 
her work and sat down to reflect. Nothing 
could be more exciting than the position in 
which she found herself; but the difficulties 
were only such as stimulated her genius; 
and then it was not any selfish advantage, 
but the good of her neighbour in its most 
sublime manifestation —the good of her 
neighbour who had injured her, and been 
insensible to her attractions, which, acecrd- 
ing to the world in general, is the one 
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thing unpardonable to a woman — which 
Lucilla sought. And it was not even the 
scriptural coals of fire she was thinking of 
as she pondered her great undertaking in 
her mind. The enterprise might not be 
free from a touch of human vanity, but it 
was vanity of a loftier description: the 
pleasure of exercising a great faculty, and 
the natural confidence of genius in its own 
powers. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE fruit of Lucilla’s long and mature 
reflection was, that, next morning being 
fine and all the clouds dispersed, she went 
out with her usual firm step and self-pos- 
session, and, what was rather unusual with 
her, except on necessary occasions of cere- 
mony, knocked at Mrs. Woodburn’s door. 

Mrs. Woodburn and Miss Marjoribanks 
had never, as people say, taken to each 
other. They were as different in their 
ways as it is possible to imagine. The 
mimic was a little indolent, and would not 
take the trouble to make any exertions for 
the good of the community, except in the 
exercise of her peculiar talent, though she 
had been known, when excited, to go 
through real fatigue for that; but she had 
none of the steady force, the perseverin 
energy —or, to sum up all in one word, 
the genius—of Miss Marjoribanks, who, 
for her part, recognized the use of such an 
instrument of entertainment as Mrs. Wood- 
burn possessed without appreciating it in 
her own person; for Lucille had in realit; 
no sense of humour, as she candidly ad- 
mitted, with that consciousness of her own 
faults, and slight disposition to consider 
them virtues, which is common to persuns of 
great endowments. It was accordingly 
with a slight sense of effort on both sides 
that they met thus in the familiarity of an 
early visit, at a moment when people doing 
their duty to each other in a ceremonial 
way would not have thought of calling. 
She was aware that Mrs. Woodburn re- 
garded her, even when she kissed her 
in the most neighbourly and affectionate 
manner, with a look which seemed to say, 
“What can she want, coming here so 
early?” As for Lucilla, she was too wise 
to pretend that it was a mere visit of re- 
gard. She was too wise, and her inter- 
locutor was too clever, and prone to catch 
every touch of expression, though Miss 
Marjoribanks flattered herself she had suffi- 
cient experience to enable her to dismiss, 





sion from her face. But such was not her 
olicy at this moment. When the two 
faces had touched each other in that loving 
and sisterly salutation, their owners immedi- 
ately separated, and regarded each other 
from two opposite chairs, without decided 
hostility, it is true, but with the watchful 
air of two people whom the fates may range 
on different sides, and whom it behoves to 
be mutually watchful. And Lucilla thought 
it the most expedient course, under the 


circumstances, to begin her investigations at 


once. 

“Ihave come to make an inquisition,” 
she said; “I may as well confess it at once, 
for you would find me out if I didn’t. Mrs. 
Woodburn, where is Mr. Cavendish? Iam 
not going to put up with it any longer. He 
must be written to, and had back again. 
The only man that was to be depended 
upon in Carlingford!” said Lucilla; “ and 
to think he should disappear like this, and 
never say a word !” 

Mrs. Woodburn fairly gasped in her com- 
panion’s face. She could no more tell what 
this meant, than if she had been a person 
utterly unacquainted with human motives 
and ways of working; and, indeed, it was 
only the tricks of the surface for which she 
had any real insight. ‘“ My brother!” she 
exclaimed, with something between an im- 
pulse of defence and denial, and a quite 
opposite instinct of confidence. Had he 

roposed, after all, without telling his sister ? 

Had Lucilla a right to ask the question she 
uttered so frankly? had he been prudent 
for once in his life, and secured this sensible 
alliance and prop to his position? All 
these questions, rushed at lightning-speed 
through Mrs. Woodburn’s mind; but she 
was not so prompt as Miss Marjoribanks 
would have been under the circnmstances, 
and all she did was to open her eyes wide, 
and give a start on her chair, and say, 
“ My brother ?” with a voice which trem- 
bled, and was half-extinguished by sur- 
prise. 
“Yes; Mr. Cavendish,” said Lucilla. 
“Do tell me his address. There is not a 
man in Carlingford who is Good for any- 
thing, now that he is gone. You must see 
that as well asIdo. As for flirting, I have 
always said he was the only man _ that 
knew anything about it. Do tell me where 
he is, and I will write to him; or, please, 
send him word for me, that absolutely he 
must come back. We are all dying for him, 
you may say.” 

Mrs. Woodburn had recovered a little, 
and found a moment to think, but her fac- 





when there was occasion for it, all expres- 





ulties were not so handy, except in her own 
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particular way, as might have been expect- 


MISS 


ed from such a clever woman. She could 
even at that moment have taken off Miss 
Marjoribanks to the life, but she was in the 
most profound bewilderment as to what Lu- 
cilla could mean; whether she was really 
laying herself out to “catch” Mr. Caven- 
dish, or whether she was merely talking 
nonsense without any particular meaning ; 
or whether she was feigning indifference b 

way of getting information ; and the stupid- 
est person in* Carlingford would have ac- 
quitted herself as well as Mrs. Woodburn 
felt able to do in the emergency. “I should 
think he would rather hear that some of 
you were willing to live for him,” she said, 
in a tremulous way; finding nothing better 
come to her lips than the echo of an old 
compliment, which went against her nature, 
but yet with an instinct of serving her 
brother so far as it might be in her power. 

“ Not me,” said Lucilla, frankly. “ Some 
people once thought so, you know ; but I can’t 
say leverthoughtso, There never will be 
anything about living or dying between him 
and me. I hope we know better,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks ; “ besides, if I were so much as 
to think of that sort of thing I should feel I 
was swindling papa. Oh no; I assure you I 
am quite disinterested. I want him for my 
Thursdays. Do write and say he must come 
home.” 

“T don’t like people to be too disinterest- 
ed,” said Mrs. Woodburn ; “ and J don’t think 
Harry would be at all glad to hear it. I wish 
he would come back, Iam sure. I am always 
bullying him about it. I thought perhaps 
some of you young ladies had been unkind 
to him,” said the anxious sister, who had re- 
covered her head, and thought it might be 
possible to get at the secret, if there was a 
secret, by means like this. 

“ No,” said Miss Marjoribanks; “ J have 
not been unkind to him; and there is no- 
body else I know of,” said the candid Lu- 
cilla, “unless poor Barbara; and she will 
never be unkind, you know. I will write him 
a letter if you will give me his address. _Is 
it true that somebody has left him a great 
deal of money, and he is going to change 
his name ?” 

“Tis name!” said Mrs. Woodburn, with 
a little ery, like an imprudent woman; and 
then she recovered herself. “ I have not heard 
of anything of the kind,” she said, “ and he 
would be sure to tell me of it; but in Car- 
lingford people know things before they 
happen. I should be very glad to know that 
somebody was going to leave him a great 
deal of money ; but I don’t know about the 
name” — 
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“Qh, I heard it only in a confused sort 
of way,” said Lucilla, “or that he had 
changed his name, I am sure I don’t know 
if it was past or apie Did he ever make 
any change to be somebody’s heir? Oh, 
I beg your pardon; but you know people 
do it every day.” 

Mrs. Woodburn had grown quite pale— 
perhaps because she began to see that there 
was some method in these questions, per- 
haps with simple and unreasonable fright at 
the suggestion. She could not say a word 
for a moment, so startling was the question ; 
and then there was something in Lucilla’s 
early visit, and in her instant onslaught 
upon Mr. Cavendish which was alarming. 
She was so frightened and driven into a 
corner that she could not tell how to an- 
swer. It occurred to her all at once that 
perhaps Mr. Cavendish had opened his heart 
to Miss Marjoribanks, and given her an ink- 
ling of his secret ; and what would Lucilla 
think if she contradicted her brother? 
Never was a poor woman in a greater diffi- 
culty. All her fun and her mimicry collaps- 
ed. She no more noticed the peculiarities 
of Lucilla’s look and manner than if she had 
been an ordinary inhabitant of Grange 
Lane. “ Changed his name?” she faltered, 
in a blank sort of interrogative way ; and in 
spite of herself faltered and shook, and con- 
veyed to Lucilla the most perfect assurance 
that what she supposed was true. 

“When it is for a great deal of money 
there is some sense in it; when it is only 
for a prettier name it is dreadfully stupid. 
Don’t you think so? As if we all could 
have pretty names!” said Lucilla. “I should 
like so much to have a talk with Mr. Caven- 
dish. I picked up some very very old friends 
of his the other day— people who used to 
know him long ago. I am sure he would be 
interested if he were to know.” 

“] don’t think it could be him,” said Mrs. 
Woodburn, with something like the instinct 
of despair ; “I don’t remember any very old 
friends he has; it is so long a time ago” — 
and then the poor lady stopped short, as if 
she had something choking her in her throat. 
“T don’t think it could be he.” 

“ Not such a very long time,” said Lucil- 
la, in her easy way. “It is dreadful to give 
him a character for being old. Do write 
him, please, and tell him about those people. 
He is sure to be interested if you say it is a 
lady, and a pretty woman, and a widow,” 
continued Miss Marjoribanks. ‘She says 
he was once very kind to her when her poor 
husband was alive.” 

Mrs. Woodburn recovered herself a little 
as Lucilla spoke. “It must have been some 
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other Mr. Cavendish,” she said. “ Harry 
was —so much abroad — so long away from 
home ” — at that moment there was a sound 
in the house of a heavy step, and Mr. Wood- 
burn’s whistle became audible in the dis- 
tance. Then the poor woman, who had a 
secret, fixed haggard eyes upon Miss Mar- 
joribanks, She dared not say, “ Don’tspeak 
of this before my husband.” She dared not 
utter a word to awaken suspicion on one 
side or the other. She knew very well that if 
Mr. Woodburn heard of the existence of any 
old friends of his brother-in-law, he would 
Insist upon having them produced, and 
“ paying them some attention ;” and at the 
same time Mrs. Woodburn could not so far 
confide in Lucilla as to beg her to keep si- 
lent. This was what her brother’s poltroon- 
ery brought upon the unfortunate woman. 
And when the emergency came she was not 
as equal to it as she expected to be. Her 
talents were not of a nature to do her any 
good in such a strait. She collapsed entire- 


ly, and looked round her in a flutter of fright | 


and despair, as if to find some means of 
escape. 

But this terror all arose from the fact that 
she did not know Miss Marjoribanks, who 
was generous as she was strong, and had no 
intention of going to extremities. Lucilla 


got up from her chair when she heard Mr.) with another. 
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she had not possessed that other safety- 
valve, for Mrs. Woodburn had not that su- 
reme composure and self-command which 
longed to Lucilla’s higher organization. 
She wrote a long letter that afternoon, and 
had a dreadful headache all the evening 
after it, which, considering all things, was to 
be expected under the circumstances, and 
was a weak-minded woman’s last resource. 
No headache, however, disturbed Miss 
Marjoribanks’s beneficent progress. She 
went home conscious that, if she had not ac- 
quired any distinct information, she had at 
least gained a moral certainty. And be- 
sides, she had measured the forces of Mr. 
Cavendish’s body-guard, and had found 
them utterly unequal to any prolonged re- 
sistance. All that was wanted was pru- 
dence and care, and that good-luck which 
was as much an endowment in its way as 
the other qualities by which Lucilla might 
be said to have secured it. She went home 
meditating her next step, and with a cer- 
tain enjoyment in the sense of difficulty 
and the consciousness of how much skill 
and power would be required to carry on 
three different threads of innocent intrigue 
with the three different persons in the dra- 
ma, without ever letting the general web 


‘get confused, or confounding one strand 


She had to frighten the 


Woodburn’s whistle coming nearer. “I hear | Archdeacon with the idea that Mrs. Morti- 


somebody coming,” she said, “and I must 
not stay, for I have quantities of things to 
do. Only mind you tell Mr. Cavendish I 
have something quite serious to say to him 
from his old friends; and from me, please to 
tell him, that it is impossible to get on without 
him,” continued Lucilla, as Mr. Woodburn 
entered the room. “There is not a soul 
that can flirt or do anything. I should 
write to him myself if I knew his address.” 
And then, as was natural, Woodburn, 
with his usual absurdity, as his wife explain- 
ed afterwards, struck in with some boister- 
ous badinage. As for Mrs. Woodburn, in 
her mingled terror and relief, she was too 
much excited to know what he said. But 
when Lucilla, serenely smiling, was gone, 
the mimic, with her nerves strung to des- 
peration, burst into the wildest comic trav- 
esty of Miss Marjoribanks’s looks and man- 
ners, and her inquiries about Harry, and 
sent her unsuspicious- husband into convul- 
sions of laughter. He laughed until the 
tears ran down his cheeks, the unconscious 
simpleton; and all the time his wife could 
have liked to throw him down and trample 
on him, or put pins into him, or scratch his 
beaming, jovial countenance. Perhaps she 





would have gone into hysterics instead if|the sense of a charge and dignity which is 


‘mer might marry the impostor, and she had 
|to keep the widow in the profoundest ig- 
/norance of this suggestion, and she had to 
|manage and guide the impostor himself, to 
save his position, and deliver him from his 


enemies, and make his would-be persecutor 
for ever harmless. If by chance she should 
forget herself for a moment, and say to Mr. 
Beverley what she meant for Mr. Cavendish, 
or betray her mode of dealing with either to 
the third person interested, then farewell to 
all her hopes. But when all that was re- 
quired was skill and self-possession and 
courage, Miss Majoribanks knew herself too 
well to be afraid. 

She came in with that sense of having 
done her duty which is so sweet to a well- 
regulated mind. But it was not to that in- 
ternal satisfaction alone that Providence 
limited Lucilla’s reward. There are ex- 
ceptional cases to be found here and there 
even in this world, in which virtue finds its 
just acknowledgment, and disinterested well- 
doing is recompensed as it deserves. While 
Miss Marjoribanks was still occupied with 
the arrangement of her plans she was in- 
terrupted by a visitor, who entered with a 
brow clouded by care, and yet exalted by 
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not afforded to every woman. It was Mrs. 
Centum who thus came to unfold to Lucilla 
the new event which was about to a 
in Carlingford. She had a great deal to 
say first, as was natural, of the dreadful 
vexation of such a thing happening in holi- 
iday time when the boys were all at home, 
and when she did not know what to do. 

“But you know, Lucilla, it will be de- 
lightful for all you young ladies to have the 
officers,” said Mrs. Centum ; “it keeps a 
place lively; though, for my part, I always 
say in six months there will not be a servant 
in the house that one can depend upon. It 
is dreadful for servants — especially young 
ones, and if they are nice-looking, you 
know; but it is very nice for the young 
ladies, and for all the picnics and dances 
and everything ”— 

“ What officers?” said Lucilla, pricking 
up her ears — for, to tell the truth, the very 
name of officers in a place like Carlingford, 
where nobody could flirt but Mr. Cavendish, 
was as water in the desert to Miss Majori- 
banks’s soul. 

“Has not the Doctor told you?” said 
Mrs. Centum—“ but, to be sure, very few 
peopie know as yet. Mr. Centum says it 
must be all on your account, because you 
give such nice parties — but of course that 
1s Only his fun, you know. However, I sup- 
pose somebody has told Lord Palmerston of 
all those great buildings that were meant 
for the factories, and of Carlingford being 
such a healthy place. And so the General 
is coming to us to-morrow, Lucilla— Gene- 
ral Travers, you know, that was in all the 
papers for something he did in India; 
Charles used to know him at school. He is 
quite handsome, and has ever so man 
medals and things. It is a dreadful addi- 
tion to one’s troubles in holiday-time, you 
know; but, my dear, I hope you will ask 
him to your Thursdays, and help us to make 
Carlingford pleasant to him. It all depends 
upon him,” said Mrs. Centum, solemnly ; 
“if he likes the place, and thinks it will do, 
and finds nice society, whether it is here or 
at Hampton that they establish the depot.” 
_ “At Hampton!” cried Miss Marjori- 
banks, naturally excited —“the stupidest, 
wretchedest little place ”— 


“That is just what Mr. Centum says,” 


said the visitor, with a sigh; “what I am 
nervous about is the.servants, Lucilla; and 
you know that under-nurse of mine, what a 
nice steady girl she has always been, and 
what a comfort — but as soon as the soldiers 
come it turns their heads. I want you 
to tell me, if you'll be so very good, Lucilla, 
how Nancy makes that paté that Mr. Centum 
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is so fond of. I know it is a good deal to 
ask ; but I am sure you are one to stand by 
your friends ; and if the General should take 
a dislike to Carlingford through any fault of 
mine, I never could forgive myself; and I 
want you to ask him to your Thursdays, 
Lucilla — there’s a dear.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Centum,” cried Miss Marjori- 
banks, “ papa must call on the General and 
ask him to dinner: as for my Thursdays, I 
always say they are not parties; they are 
only evenings,” said Lucilla, sweetly, “and 
not worth a gentleman’s while.” 

“And about the paté, Lucilla,” said Mrs. 
Centum, anxiously, “I hope you won't 
think it too much of me to ask ;— you are 
so clever, you know, and so is Nancy : and 
what with the noise, and the nursery din- 
ners, and all those big boys home from 
school ”— 

Mrs. Centum fixed her eyes with true so- 
licitude on Lucilla’s face. Miss Marjori- 
banks was magnanimous, but the pate in 
question was one of the greatest triumphs of 
the Doctor’s table. She thought, and with 
truth, that it was a great deal for any one 
to ask; but then it is true that genius has 
duties as well as privileges ; and to impress 
upon mediocrity the benefit of loyally fol- 
lowing and copying superior intelligence, is 





| such a moment 


of itself a moral effect of the greatest im- 
portance. And besides, the woman who at 
roduced a live General in 
Carlingford, and held out hopes of officers, 
was not a woman to be denied. 

“ ] will write it down for you,” said Lu- 
cilla, graciously, “if you think your cook 
will understand; or perhaps Nancy might 
step in and show her how —if I can per- 
suade Nancy. Dear Mrs. Centum, I hope 
you will always feel sure that I am ready 
to do anything for my friends.” 

“ Oh, thank you, dear,” cried the grate- 
ful woman ; “I knew you were not one to 
mind ; and if Nancy would be so very kind 
—I am sure you will like the General,” 
| added Mrs. Centum, with effusion; ‘ he will 
live here, you know, if the depot comes, and 
be such an addition! Isaid to Charles, the 
moment he told me, That would be just the 
very thing for Lucilla! And he is quite 
young-looking, and so nice and pleasant,” 
she added, in the fullness of her enthusi- 
asm and gratitude. As for Miss Marjori- 
banks, she shook her head, but neverthe- 
less received the assurance with a smile. 

“Tt is not that sort of thing I am thinkin 
of,” said Lucilla: “if it had been, I nee 
never have come home ; and now, after papa 
|has been so kind about the drawing-room 
|—but Iam always glad to hear of nice new 
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people,” said Miss Marjoribanks; “ and to 
meet a man that has .been in the world is 
such a pleasure to papa.” 

With this benign acknowledgment of the 
General’s nein belie received Mrs. Cen- 
tum’s affectionate leavetakings. To be sure, 
she knew nothing, and did not occupy her- 
self much at that moment about General 
Travers. But at the same time Miss Mar- 
joribanks, with her usual piety, recognized 
the approval of Providence in this new oc- 
currence, and was naturally both encourag- 
ed and exhilarated. It is but in rare cases, 
as has been said, that the reward of virtue is 





iven so promptly, and with such beautiful 
Srudaketion : and there are even people in 
the world who profess to have no faith in any 
prompt or visible recompense. But Lucilla 
was not of that new and heretical school. 
For her own part, she felt it very natural 
that her exertions for the good of her kind 
should thus be recognized and acknowledg- 
ed, and returned to her plans with that 
sweet and exhilarating sense of moral har- 
mony which an approving conscience, and 
an approving heaven, and a sense of bless- 
ings earned and goodness recompensed, are 
so well calculated to give. 
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Gonz in her childlike purity 
Out from the golden day ; 
Fading away in the light so sweet, 
Where the silver stars and the sunbeams meet, 
Over the silent way. 


Over the bosom tenderly 
The pearl-white hands are pressed ; 
The lashes lie on her cheeks so thin — 
Where the softest blush of the rose hath been — 
Shutting the blue of her eyes within, 
The pure lids closed to rest. 


Over the sweet brow lovingly 
Twineth her sunny hair ; 
She was so fragile, that Love sent down, 
From his heavenly gems, that soft, bright 
crown, 
To shade her brow with its waves so brown, 
Light as the dimpling air. 


‘Gone to sleep with the tender smile 
Froze on her silent lips 
By the farewell kiss of her dewy breath, 
Cold in the clasp of the angel Death, 





Like the last fair bud of a faded wreath, 
Whose bloom the white frost nips. 


Robin — hushed in your downy bed 
Over the swinging bough — 
Do you miss her voice from your glad duet, 
When the dew in the heart of the rose is set, 
Till its velvet lips with the essence wet, 
In orient crimson glow ? 


Rosebud — under your #fady leaf 

Hid from the sunny day — 
Do you miss the glance of the eye so bright, 
Whose blue was heaven to your timid sight ? 
It is beaming now in a world of light, 

Over the starry way. 


Hearts “" where the darling’s head hath 
ain, 
Held by love’s shining ray — 
Do you know that the touch of her gentle hand 
Doth brighten the harp in the unknown land ? 
Oh, she waits for us with the angel band 
Over the starry way. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
CAPTAIN ALYMER’S PROMISE TO HIS AUNT. 


Wnuat had Captain Aylmer meant by 
telling her that they might be the dearest 
friends ;— by saying so much as that, and 
then saying no more? Of course, Clara 
asked herself that question as soon as she 
was alone in her bedroom, after leaving 
Captain Aylmer below. And she made 
two answers to herself,—two answers 
which were altogether distinct, and con- 
tradictory one of the other. At first she 
decided that he had said so much and no 
more because he was deceitful, — because 
it suited his vanity to raise hopes which he 
had no intention of fulfilling, — because he 
was fond of saying soft things which were 
intended to have no meaning. This was 
her first answer to herself. But in her 
second she accused herself as much as she 
had before accused him. She had been 
cold to him, unfriendly, and harsh. As 
her aunt had told her, she spoke sharp 
words to him, and repulsed the kindness 
which he offered her. What right had she 
to expect from him a declaration of love 
when she was studious to stop him at every 
avenue by which he might approach it? 
A little management on her side would, 
she almost knew, make things right. But 
then the idea of any such management 
distressed her ; — nay, more, disgusted her. 
The management, if any were necessary, 
must come from him. And it was manifest 
enough that if he had any strong wishes in 
this matter, he was not a good manager. 
Her cousin, Will Belton; knew how to 
manage much better. 

On the next morning, however, all her 
thoughts respecting Captain Aylmer were 
dissipated by tidings which Martha brought 
to her bedside. Her aunt was ill. Martha 
was afraid that her mistress was very ill. 
She did not dare to send specially for the 
doctor on her own responsibility, as Mrs. 
Winterfield had strong and peculiar feel- 
ings about doctors’ visits, and had on this 
very morning declined to be so visited. 
On the next day the doctor would come in 
the usual course of things, for she had sub- 
mitted for some years back to such periodi- 
eal visitings; but she had desired that 
nothing might be done out of the common 
way. Martha, however, declared that if 
she were alone with her mistress the doctor 
would be sent for; and she now petitioned 
for aid from Clara. Clara was, of course, 
by her aunt’s bedside in a few minutes, and 
in a few minutes more the doctor from the 
other side of the way was there also. 
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It was ten o’clock before Captain Aylmer 
and Miss Amedroz met at breakfast, and 
they had before that been together in Mrs. 
Winterfield’s room. The doctor had told 
Captain Aylmer that his aunt was ill, — 
very ill, — dangerously ill. She had been 
wrong to go into such a place as the cold, 
unaired Court House, a that, too, in the 
month of November; and the fatigue had 
also been too much for her. Mrs. Winter- 
field, too, had admitted to Clara that she 
knew herself to be very ill. ‘I felt it com- 
ing on me last night,” she said, “when I 
was talking to you; and I felt it still more 
strongly when I left you after tea. I have 
lived long enough. God’s will be done.” 
At that moment, when she said she had 
lived long enough, she forgot her intention 
with reference to her will. But she re- 
membered it before Clara had left the 
room. “ Tell Frederic,” she said, “ to send 
at once for Mr. Palmer.” Now Clara knew 
that Mr. Palmer was the attorney, and re- 
solved that she would give no such mes- 
sage to Captain Aylmer. But Mrs. Win- 
terfield sent for her nephew, who had just 
left her, and herself gave her orders to him. 
In the course of the morning there came 
tidings from the attorney’s office that Mr. 
Palmer was away from Perivale, that he 
would be back on the morrow, and that he 
would of course wait on Mrs. Winterfield 
immediately on his return. 

Captain Aylmer and Miss Amedroz dis- 
cussed nothing but their aunt’s state of health 
that morning over the breakfast-table. Of 
course, under such circumstances in the 
house, there was no further immediate 
reference made to that offer of dearest 
friendship. It was clear to them both that 
the doctor did not expect that Mrs. Win- 
terfield would again leave her bed; and it 
was clear to Clara also that her aunt was 
of the same opinion. - 

“ T shall hardly be able to go home now,” 
she said. 

“Tt will be kind of you if you can re- 
main.” 

“ And you?” 

“I shall remain over the Sunday. If by 
that time she is at all better, I will run up 
to town and come down again before the 
end of the week. I know you don’t be- 
lieve it, but a man really has some things 
which he must do.” 

“T don’t disbelieve you, Captain Ayl- 
mer.” 

“ But you must write to me daily if I do 
go.” 

To this Clara made no objection ; — and 
she must write also to some one else. She 












































must let her cousin know how little chance 
there was that she would be at home at 
Christmas, explaining to him at .the same 
time that his visit to her father would on 
that account be all the more welcome. 

“ Are you going to her now ?” he asked, 
as Clara got up immediately after break- 
fast. “TI shall be in the house all the morn- 
ing, and if you want me you will of course 
send for me.” 

“She may perhaps like to see you.” 

“T will come up every now and again. I 
would remain there altogether, only I should 
be in the way.” Then he got a newspaper 
and made himself comfortable over the fire, 
while she went up to her weary task in her 
aunt’s room. 

Neither on that day nor on the next did the 
lawyer come, and on the following morn- 
ing all earthly troubles were over with Mrs. 

interfield. It was early on the Sunday 
morning that she died, and late on the Sat- 
urday evening Mr. Palmer had sent up to say 
that he had a detained at Taunton, but 
that he would wait on Mrs. Winterfield early 
on the Monday morning. On the Friday 
the poor lady had said much on the subject, 
but had been comforted by an assurance 
from her nephew that the arrangement 
should be carried out exactly as she wished 
it, whether the codicil was or was not add- 
ed to the will. To Clara she said nothing 
more on the subject, nor at such a time did 
Captain Aylmer feel that he could offer her 
any assurance on the matter. But Clara knew 
that the will was not altered; and though 
at that time she was not thinking much 
about money, she had, nevertheless, very 
clearly made up her own mind as to her own 
conduct. Nothing should induce her to take 
a present of fifteen hundred pounds, — or, 
indeed, of as many pence from Captain Ayl- 
mer. During those hours of sickness in the 
house they had been much thrown together, 
and no one could have been kinder or more 
gentle to her than he had been. He had come 
to call her Clara, as people will do when join- 
ed together in such duties, and had been 
very pleasant as well as affectionate in his 
manner with her. It had seemed to her 
that he also wished to take upon himself the 
cares and love of an adopted brother. But 
as an adopted brother she would have noth- 
ing to do with him. The two men whom 
she liked best in the world would assume 
each the wrong place; and between them 
—_ she felt that she would be left friend- 
ess. 

On the Saturday afternoon they had both 
surmised how it was going to be with Mrs. 
Winterfield, and Captain Aylmer had told 
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Mr. Palmer that he feared his coming on 
the Monday would be useless. He explained 
also what was required, and declared that 
he would be at once ready to make good 
the deficiency in the will. Mr. Palmer seem- 
ed to think that this would be better even 
than the making of a codicil in the last mo- 
ments of the lady’s life; and,'therefore, he 
and Captain Aylmer were at rest on that 
subject. 

During the greater part of the Saturday 
night both Clara and Captain Aylmer re- 
mained with their aunt; and once, when 
the morning was almost there, and the last 
hour was near at hand, she had said a word 
or two which both of them had understood, 
in which she implored her darling Frederic 
to take a brother’s care of Clara Amedroz. 
Even in that moment Clara had repudiated 
the legacy, feeling sure in her heart that 
Frederic Aylmer was aware what was the 
nature of the care which he ought to owe, if 
he would consent to owe any care to her. 
He promised his aunt that he would do as 
she desired him, and it was impossible that 
Clara should then, aloud, repudiate the com- 

act. But she said nothing, merely allow- 
ing her hand to rest with his beneath the 
thin, dry hand of the dying woman. To her 
aunt, however, when for a moment the 
were alone together, she showed all possi- 
ble affection, with thanks, and tears, and 
warm kisses, and prayers for forgiveness as 
to all those matters in which she had offend- 
ed. “My pretty one;—my dear,” said 
the old woman, raising her hand on to the 
head of the crouching girl, who was hiding 
her moist eyes on the bed. Never during 
her life had her aunt appeared to her in so 
loving a mood as now, when she was leaving 
it. Then with some eager impassioned words, 
in which she pronounced her ideas of what 
should be the religious duties of a woman, 
Mrs. Winterfield bade farewell to her niece. 
After that, she had a longer interview with 
her nephew, and then it seemed that all 
wordly cares were over with her. 

The Sunday was passed, in all that blank- 
ness of funereal grief which is absolutely ne- 
cessary on such occasions. It cannot be 
said that either Clara or Captain Aylmer 
were stricken with any of that agony of 
woe which is produced on us by the death 
of those whom we have loved so well that 
we cannot bring ourselves to submit to 
part with them. They were both truly sorry 
for their aunt, in the common parlance of 
the world; but their sorrow was of that 
modified sort which does not numb the heart, 
and make the surviving sufferer feel that 
there never can be aremedy. Nevertheless, it 
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demanded sad countenances, few words, and 
those spoken hardly above a whisper, an ab- 
sence of all amusement and almost of all em- 
ployment, and a full surrender to the 9 
pings of woe. They too were living togeth- 
er without other companion in the big house, 
— sitting down together to dinner and to tea; 
but on this day hardly a dozen words were 
spoken between them, and those dozen were 
spoken with no purport. On the Monday Cap- 
tain Aylmer gave orders for the funeral, and 
then went away to London, undertaking to 
be back on the day before the last ceremony. 
Clara was rather glad that he should be 
gone, though she feared the solitude of the 
big house. She was glad that he should be 
gone, as she found it impossible to talk to 
him with ease to herself. She knew that he 
was about to assume some position as protect- 
or or quasi guardian over her, in conformi- 
ty with her aunt’s expressed wish, and she 
was quite resolved that she would submit to 
no such guardianship from his hands. That 
being so, the shorter period there might be 
for any such discussion the better. 

The funeral was to take place on the 
Saturday, and during the four days that in- 
tervened she received two visits from Mr. 
Possit. Mr. Possit was very discreet in 
what he said, and Clara was angry with 
herself for not allowing his words to have 
any avail with her. She told herself that they 
were commonplace; but she told herself, 
also, after his first visit, that she had no right 
to expect anything else but commonplace 
words. How oftenare men found who can 
speak words on such occasions that are not 
commonplaces,— that really stir the soul, 
and bring true comfort to the listener? 
The humble listener may receive comfort 
even from commonplace words; but Clara 
was not humble, and rebuked herself for her 
own pride. On the second occasion of his 
coming she did endeavour to receive him 
with a meek heart, and to accept what he 
said with an obedient spirit. But the strug- 
gle within her bosom was hard, and when 
he bade her to kneel and pray with him, 
she doubted for a moment between rebellion 
and hypocrisy. But she had determined 
to be meek, and so hypocrisy carried the 
hour. 

What would aclergyman say on such an 
occasjon if the object of his solicitude were 
to decline the offer, remarking that prayer 
at that moment did not seem to be oppor- 
tune; and that, moreover, he, the person 
thus invited, would like, first of all, to know 
what was to be the special object of the 
proposed prayer, if he found that he could, 
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at all into a fitting mood for the task? Of 
him who would decline, without argument, 
the clergyman would opine that he was sim- 
ply a reprobate. Of him who would pro- 
pose, to accompany an hypothetical accept- 
ance with certain stipulations, he would say 
to himself that he was a stiff-necked wres- 
tler against grace, whose condition was 
worse than that of the reprobate. Men 
and women, conscious that they will be thus 
judged, submit to the hypocrisy, and go 
down upon their knees unprepared, making 
no effort, doing nothing while they are 
there, allowing their consciences to be eased 
if they can only feel themselves numbed 
into some ceremonial awe by the occasion. 
So it was with Clara, when Mr. Possit, with 
easy piety, went through the formula of his 
devotion, hardly ever having realized to 
himself the fact that, of all works in which 
man can engage himself, that of prayer is 
the most difficult. 

“Tt is a sad loss to me,” said Mr. Possit, 
as he sat for half-an-hour with Clara, after 
she had thus submitted herself. Mr. Possit 
was a weakly, pale-faced -little man, who 
worked so hard in the parish that on every 
day, Sundays included, he went to bed as 
tired in all his bones as a day labourer 
from the fields: —‘“a very great loss. 
There are not many who now understand 
what aclergyman has to go through, as our 
dear friend did.” If he was mindful of his two 
“ms of port wine on Sundays, who could 

lame him ? 

“She was a very kind woman, Mr. Pos- 


“Yes, indeed;—and so thoughtful! 
That she will have an exceeding great 
reward, who can doubt? Since I knew 
her she always lived as a saint upon earth. 
I suppose there’s nothing known as to who 
will live in this house, Miss Amedroz.” 

“ Nothing ;— I should think.” 

“ Captain Aylmer won’t keep it in his 
own hands?” 

“‘T cannot tell in the least; but as he is 
obliged to live in London because of Parlia- 
ment, and goes to Yorkshire always in the 
autumn, he can hardly want it.” 

“T suppose not. But’ it will be a sad 
loss, — a sad loss to have this house empty. 
Ah ;—I shall never forget her kindness to 
me. Do you know, Miss Amedroz,” — and 
as he told his little secret he became beauti- 
fully confidential;—‘‘do you know, she 
always used to send me ten guineas at 
Christmas to help me along. She under- 
stood, as well as any one, how hard it is for 
a gentleman to live on seventy pounds a 





at the spur of the moment, bring himself 


year. You will not wonder that I should 
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feel that I’ve had a loss.” It is hard for a 
gentleman to live upon seventy pounds a 
year; and it is very hard, too, for a lady 
to live’ upon nothing a year, which Jot in 
life fate seemed to have in store for Miss 
Amedroz. 

On the Friday evening Captain Aylmer 


came back, and Clara was in truth glad to | 


see him. Her aunt’s death had been now 
far enough back to admit of her telling 
Martha that she would not dine till Cap- 
tain Aylmer had come, and to allow her to 
think somewhat of his comfort. People 
must eat and drink even when the grim 
monarch is in the house; and it is a relief 
when they first dare to do so with some at- 
tention to the comforts which are ordinarily 
so important to them. For themselves 
alone women seldom care to exercise much 
trouble in this direction ; but the presence 
of a man at once excuses and renders 
necessary the ceremony of a dinner. So 
Clara prepared for the arrival, and greeted 
the comer with some returning pleasant- 
ness of manner. And he, too, was pleasant 
with her, telling her of his plans, and speak- 
ing to her as though she were one of those 
whom it was natural that he should en- 
deavour to interest in his future welfare. 

“ When I come back to-morrow,” he said, 
“the will must be opened and read. It 
had better be done here.” They were 
sitting over the fire in the dining-room, 
after dinner, and Clara knew that the 
coming back to which he alluded was his 
return from the funeral. But she made no 
answer to this, as she wished to say nothing 
about her aunt’s will. “ And after that,” 
he continued, “ you had better let me take 
you out.” 

“T am very well,” she said; “I do not 
want any special taking out.” 

“But you have been confined to the 
house the whole week.” 

“ Women are accustomed to that, and do 
not feel it as you would. However, I will 
walk with you, if you'll take me.” 

“ Of course I'll take you. And then we 


‘must settle our future plans. Have you | so 


fixed upon any day yet for returning? Of 
course, the longer you stay, the kinder you 
will be.” 


“T can do no good to any one by stay- 


” 


ing 

* You do good to me;—but I suppose 
I’m nobody. I wish I could tell what to do 
about this house. Dear, good old woman ! 
I know she would have wished that I should 
keep it in my own hands, with some idea 
of living here at some future time ;— but 
of course I never shall live here.” 


. Perivale, besides 
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“Why not?” 

“ Would you like it yourself? ” 

“T am not Member of Parliament for 
Perivale, and should not be the leading 
person in the town. You would be a sort 
of king here; and then, some day, you will 
have your mother’s property as well as 
your aunt’s; and you would be near to 
your own tenants.” 

“But that does not answer my question. 
Could you bring yourself to live here, — 
even if it were your own?” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because it is so deadly dull ; — because 
it has no attraction whatever ; — because of 
all lives it is the one you would like the 
least. No one should live in a provincial 
town but they who make their mioney by 
doing so.” 

“ And what are the wives and daughters 
of such we to do, — and ae their 
widows? I have no doubt I could live 
here very happily if I had anybody near 
me that I liked. I should not wish to have 
to depend altogether on Mr. Possit for 
society.” 

“ And you would find him about the 
best.” 

“ Mr §{Possit has been with me twice whilst 
you were away, and he, too, asked what 
you meant to do about the house.” 

“ And what did you say ?” 

“What could I say? Of course I said 
I did not know. I suppose he was medi- 
tating whether you would live here and ask 
him to dinner on Sundays!” 

“ Mr. Possit is a very good sort of man,” 
said the Captain gravely ;—for Captain 
Aylmer, in the carrying out of his princi- 
ples, always spoke seriously of everything 
connected with the Church in Perivale. 

“ And quite worthy to be asked to din- 
ner on Sundays,” said Clara. But I did not 
give him any hope. How could I? Of 
course I knew that you would not live here, 
though I did not tell him so.” 

“ No; I don’t suppose I shall. But I see 
very plainly that you think I ought to do 


“T’ve the old-fashioned idea as to a man’s 
living near to his own property ; that is all. 
No doubt it was good for other people in 
r. Possit, that my dear 
aunt lived here; and if the house is shut 
up, or let to some stranger, they will feel 
her loss the more. But I don’t know that 


you are bound to sacrifice yourself to them.” 

“If I were to marry,” said Captain Ayl- 
mer, very slowly and in a low voice, “of 
course I should have to think of my wife’s 
wishes.” 
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you, knew that you were living here, she 
would hardly take upon herself’ to demand 
that you should give up your residence.” 

“She might find it very dull.” 

“She would make her own calculations 
as to that before she accepted you.” 

“ No doubt ; — but I can’t fancy any wo- 
man taking a man who was tied by his leg 
to Perivale. What do the people do who 
live in Perivale ?” 

“ Earn their bread.” 

“ Yes; —that’s just what Isaid. But I 
shouldn’t earn mine here.” 

“T have the feeling I spoke of very 
strongly about papa’s place,” said Clara, 
changing the conversation suddenly. “I 
very often think of the future fate of Bel- 
ton Castle when papa shall have gone. 
My cousin has got his house at Plaistow, 
and i don’t suppose he’d live there.” 

“ And where will we go?” he asked. 

As soon as she had spoken, Clara re- 
gretted her own imprudence in having ven- 
tured to speak upon her own affairs. She 
had been well pleased to hear him talk of 
his plans, and had been quite resolved not 
to talk of her own. But now, by her own 
speech, she had set him to make inquiries 
as to her future life. She did not at first 
answer the question; but he repeated it. 

“ And where will you live yourself?” 

“T hope I may not have to think of that 
for some time to come yet.” 

“Tt is impossible to help thinking of such 
things.” 

“T can assure you that I haven’t thought 
about it; but I suppose I shall endeavour 
to —to—JI don’t know what I shall en- 
deavour to do.” 

«‘ Will you come and live at Perivale ?” 

“Why here more than anywhere else ?” 

“In this house I mean.” 

“ That would suit me admirably ;— would 
it not? I'm afraid Mr. Possit would not 
find me a good neighbour. To tell the 
truth, I think that any lady who lives here 
alone ought to be older than I am. The 
‘Perivalians would not show to a young wo- 
man that sort of respect which they have 
always felt for this house.” 

“] didn’t mean alone,” said Captain Ay]- 
mer. 

Then Clara got up and made some ex- 
cuse for leaving him, and there was noth- 
ing more said between them, — nothing, at 
least, of moment on that evening. She had 
become uneasy when he asked her whether 
she would like to live in his house at Peri- 
vale; but afterwards, when he suggested 
that she was to have some companion with 
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“But if your wife, when she accepted 


her there, she felt herself compelled to put 
an end to the conversation. And yet she - 
knew that this was always the way, both 
with him and with herself. He would say 
things which would seem to promise that in 
another minute he would be at her feet, 
and then he would go no further. And she, 
when she heard those words, —though in 
truth she would have had him at her feet 
if she could, — would draw away, and re- 
cede, and forbid him as it were to go on. 
But Clara continued to make her compari- 
sons, and knew well that her cousin Will 
would have gone on in spite of any such 
forbiddings. 

On that night, however, when she was 
alone, she could console herself with think- 
ing how right she had been. In that front 
bedroom, the door of which was opposite to 
her own, with closed shutters, in the terrible 
solemnity of lifeless humanity, was still lying 
the body of her aunt! What would she 
have thought of herself if at such a moment 
she could have listened to words of love, and 
promised herself as a wife while such an in- 
mate was in the house? -She little knew 
that he, within that same room, had pledg- 
ed himself to her who was now lying there 
waiting for her last removal, — had pledged 
himself, just seven days since, to make the 
offer which, when he was talking to her, 
she was always half hoping and half fearing ! 

He could have meant nothing else when 
he told her that he had not intended to sug- 
gest that she should live there alone in that 
great house at Perivale. She could not 
hinder herself from thinking of this, unfit as 
was the present moment for any such 
thoughts. How was it possible that she 
should not speculate on the subject, let her 
resolutions agaiust any such speculation be 
ever so strong? She had confessed to her- 
self that she loved the man, and what else 
could she wish but that he also should love 
her? But there came upon her some faint 
suspicion,—some glimpse of what was al- 
most a dream, —that he might possibly in _ 
this matter be guided rather by duty than 
by love. It might be that he would feel 
himself constrained to offer his hand to her, 
—constrained by the peculiarity of his po- 
sition towards her. If so, —should she dis- 
cover that such were his motives, — there 
would be no doubt as to the nature of her 
answer. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘ 
SHOWING HOW CAPTAIN AYLMER KEPT HIS 





PROMISE. 


; THe next day was necessarily very sad. 
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Clara had declared her determination to 
follow her aunt to the churchyard, and did 
so, together with Martha, the old servant. 
There were three or four mourning coaches, 
as family friends came over from Taunton, 
one or two of whom were to be present at 
the reading of the will. How melanchol 

was the occasion, and how well the wor 

was done ; how substantial and yet how sol- 
emn was the luncheon, spread after the fu- 
neral for the gentlemen; and how the will 
was read, without a word of remark, by Mr. 
Palmer, need hardly be told here. The will 
contained certain substantial legacies to ser- 
vants,— the amount to that old handmaid 





as well aware as himself; and he men- 
tioned the subject now, merely with the ob- 
ject of saying that as a matter of course the 
legacy to Miss Amedroz was as good as 
though the codicil had been completed. On 
such a question as that there could arise no 
question as to legal right; but he under- 
stood that the legal claim of Miss Amedroz, 
under such circumstances, was as valid as 
his own. It was therefore no affair of gen- 
erosity on his part. Then there was a little 
buzz of satisfaction on the part of those 
present, and the meeting was broken up. 

A certain old Mrs. Folliott, who was cous- 
in to everybody concerned, had come over 


Martha being so great as to pwr a fit of | from Taunton to see how things were going. 


fainting, after which the old handmaid de- 
clared that if ever there was, by any chance, 


She had always been at variance with Mrs. 
Winterfield, being a woman who loved cards 


an angel of light upon the earth, it was her | and supper parties, and who had throughout 


late mistress; and yet Martha had had her 


her life stabled her horses in stalls very dif- 


troubles with her mistress; and there was | ferent to those used by the lady of Perivale. 


a legacy of two hundred pounds to the gen- 


Now this Mrs. Folliott was the first to tell 


tleman who was called upon to act as co-| Clara of the will. Clara, of course, was al- 
executor with Captain Aylmer. Other | together indifferent. She had known for 
clause in the will there was none, except | months past that her aunt had intended to 


that one,substantial clause which bequeathed 


leave nothing to her, and her only-hope had 


to her well-beloved nephew, Frederic Fol-| been that she might be left free from any 
liott Aylmer, everything of which the testa-|commiseration or remark on the subject. 
trix died possessed. The will had peen| But Mrs. Folliott, with sundry shakings of 
made at some moment in which Cfara’s|the head, told her how her aunt had omit- 
spirit of independence had offended her} ted to name her,— and then told her also 
aunt, and her name was not mentioned. | of Captain Aylmer’s generosity. “We all 
That nothing should have been left to Clara | did think, my dear,” said Mrs. Folliott, 
was the one thing that surprised the rela- | “that she would have done better than that 
tives from Taunton who were present. The | for you, or at any rate that she would not 
relatives from Taunton, to give them their | have left you dependent on him.” Captain 
due, expected nothing for themselves; but | Aylmer’s horses were also supposed to be 
as there had been great doubt as to the pro- | stabled in strictly Low Church stalls, and 
portions in which the property would be | were therefore regarded by Mrs. Folliott 
divided between the nephew and adopted | with much dislike. 





niece, there was aroused considerable ex-| ‘I and my aunt understood each other 
citement as to the omission of the name of | perfectly,” said Clara. 
Miss Amedroz,—an excitement which was| “Idare say. But if so, you really were 


not altogether unpleasant. When people |the only person that did understand her. 
complain of some cruel shame, which does | No doubt what she did was quite right, see- 
not affect themselves personally, the com-|ing that she was a saint; but we sinners 
plaint is generally accompanied by an un-| would have thought it very wicked to have 
expressed and unconscious feeling of satis- made such a will, and then to have trusted 


faction. 


to the generosity of another person after 


On the present occasion, when the will |, we were dead.” i 
had been read and refolded, Captain Ayl-| “ But there is no 4 of trusting to 


mer, who was standing on the rug near the | any one’s generosity, 


fire, spoke a few words. His aunt, he said 


. Folliott.” 
,|. “He need not pay you a shilling, you 


had desired to add a codicil to the will, of | know, unless he likes it.” 

the nature of which Mr. Palmer was well} “And he will not be asked to pay me 
aware. She had expressed her intention to | a shilling.” 

leave fifteen hundred pounds to her niece,| ‘I don’t suppose he will go back after 
Miss Amedroz; but death had come upon | what he has said publicly.” 


her too quickly to enable her to perform} ‘My dear 


Folliott,” said Clara 





her purpose. Of this intention on the| earnestly, “ pray do not let us talk about 
it. It is quite unnecessary. I never ex- 


part of Mrs. Winterfield, Mr. Palmer was 
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pected any of my aunt’s property, and knew 
all along that it was to go to Captain Ayl- 

mer, — who, indeed, was Mrs. Winterfield’s 

heir naturally. Mrs. Winterfield was not 

a my aunt, and I had no claim on 
er.” 

“ But everybody understood that she was 
to provide for you.” 

“ As I was not one of the everybodies 
myself, it will not signify.” Then Mrs. Fol- 
liott retreated, having, as she thought, per- 
formed her duty to Clara, and contented 
herself henceforth with abusing Mrs. Win- 
terfield’s will in her own social circles at 
Taunton. 

On the evening of that day, when all 
the visitors were gone and the house was 
again quiet, Captain Alymer thought it 
expedient to explain to Clara the nature 
of his aunt’s will, and the manner in which 
she would be aliowed to inherit under it 
the amount of money which her aunt had 
intended to bequeath to her. When she 
became impatient. and objected to listen to 
him, he argued with her, pointing out to 
her that this was a matter of business to 
which it was now absolutely necessary that 
she should attend. “It may be the case,” 
he said, “and, indeed, I hope it will, that 
no essential difference will be made by it; 
—except that it will gratify you to know 
how careful she was of your interests in her 
last moments. But you are bound in duty 
to learn your own position; and I, as her 
executor, am bound to explain it to you. 
But perhaps you would rather discuss it 
with Mr. Palmer.” 

“ Oh no; — save me from that.” 

“ You must understand, then, that I shall 
pay over to you the sum of fifteen hundred 
pounds as soon as the will has been proved.” 

“T understand nothing of the Kind. I 
know very well that if I were to take it, I 
should be accepting a present from you, 
and to that I cannot consent.” 

“ But, Clara,” — : 

“Tt is no good, Captain Aylmer. Though 
I don’t pretend to understand much about 
law, I do know that I can have no claim to 
pb 1 that is not put into the will; and 
I won’t have what I could not claim. My 
mind is quite made up, and I hope I mayn’t 
be annoyed about it. Nothing is more dis- 
agreeable than having to discuss money 
matters.” 

Perhaps Captain Aylmer thought that 
the having no money matters to discuss 
might be even more disagreeable. “ Well,” 
he said, “I can only ask you to consult any 
friend whom you can trust upon the matter. 
Ask your father, or Mr. Belton, and I have 
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no doubt that either of them will tell you 
that you are as much entitled to the legacy 
as though it had been written in the wi!!.” 

“On such a matter, Captain Aylm », I 
don’t want to ask anybody. You can’t pay 
me the money unless I choose to take it, 
and I certainly shall not do that.” Upon 
hearing this he smiled, assuming, as Clara 
fancied that he was sometimes wont to do, 
a look of quiet superiority; and then, for 
that time, he allowed the subject to be 
dropped between them. 

But Clara knew that she must discuss it 
at length with her father, and the fears 
of that discussion made her unhappy. 
She had already written to say that she 
would return home on the day but one after 
the funeral, and had told Captain Aylmer 
of her purpose. So very prudent a man as 
he, of course, could not think it right that a 
young lady should remain with him, in his 
house, as his visitor ; and to her decision on 
this point he had made no objection. She 
now heartily-wished that she had named 
the day after the funeral, and that she had 
not been deterred by her dislike of making 
a Sunday journey. She dreaded this day, 
and would have been very thankful if he 
would have left her and gone back to Lon- 
don. But he intended, he said, to remain 
at Perivale throughout the next week, and 
she must endure the day as best she might 
be able. She wished that it were possible 
to ask Mr. Possit to his accustomed dinner ; 
but she did not dare to make the proposition 
to the master of the house. Though Cap- 
tain Aylmer had declared Mr. Possit to be 
a very worthy man, Clara surmised that he 
would not be anxious to commence that 
practice of a Sabbatical dinner so soon after 
his aunt’s decease. The day, after all, 
would be but one day, and Clara schooled 
herself into a resolution to bear it with good 
humour. 

Captain Aylmer had made a_ positive 
promise to his aunt on her deathbed that he 
would ask Clara Amedroz to be his wife, 
and he had no more idea of breaking his 
word than he had of resigning the whole 
property which had been left to him. Wheth- 
er Clara would accept him he had much 
doubt. He was a man by no means bril- 
liant, not naturally self-confident, nor was 
he, perhaps, to be credited with the posses- 
sion of high principles of the finest sort ; but 
he was clever, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, knowing his own interest, knowing, 
too, that that interest depended on other 
things besides money; and he was a just 
man, according to the ordinary rules of 
justice in the world. Not for the first time 
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when he was sitting by the bedside of his 
dying aunt had he thought of asking Clara 
to marry him. Though he had never hith- 
erto resolved that he would do so, — though 


he had never till then brought himself abso- 


lutely to determine that he would take so 
important a step,—he had pondered over 
it often, and was aware that he was very 
fond of Clara. He was, in truth, as much 
in love with her as it was in his nature to 
be in love. He was not a man to break his 
heart for a girl; nor even to make a strong 
fight for a wife, as Belton was prepared to 
do. If refused once, he might probably ask 
again, — having some idea that a first refu- 
sal was not always intended to mean much, 
—and he might possibly make a third at- 
tempt, prompted by some further: calcula- 
tion of the same nature. But it might be 
doubted whether, on the first, second, or 
third occasion, he would throw much passion 
into his words; and those who knew him 
well would hardly expect to see him die of 
a broken heart, should he ultimately be un- 
successful. 

When he had first thought of marrying 
Miss Amedroz he had imagined that she 
would have shared with him his aunt’s prop- 
erty, and indeed such had been his belief 
up to the days of the last illness of Mrs. 

interfield. The match therefore had rec- 
ommended itself to him as being prudent 
as well as pleasant; and though his aunt 
had never hitherto pressed the matter upon 
him, he had understood what her wishes 
were. When she first told him, three or 
four days before her death, that her proper- 
ty was left altogether to him, and then, on 
hearing how totally her niece was without 
hope of provision from her father, had ex- 
pressed her desire to give a sum of money 
to Clara, she had spoken plainly of her de- 
sire ; but she had not on that occasion asked 
him for any promise. But afterwards, when 
she knew that she was dying, she had ques- 
tioned him as to his own feelings, and he, in 
his anxiety to gratify her in her last wishes, 
had given her the promise which she was 
so anxious to hear. He made no difficulty 
in doing so. It was his own wish as well as 
hers. In a money point of view he might 
no doubt now do better; but then money 
was not everything. He was very fond of 
Clara, and felt that if she would accept him 
he would be proud of his wife. She was 
well born and well educated, and it was the 
sy sort of thing for him to do. No doubt 

e had some idea, seeing how things had now 
arranged themselves, that he would be giv- 
ing much more than he would get ; and per- 





haps the manner of his offer might be affect-, could not pass these hours without talking 
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ed by that consideration ; but not on that 
account did he feel at all sure that he would 
be accepted. Clara Amedroz was a proud 
girl, — perhaps too proud. Indeed, it was 
her fault. If her pride now interfered with 
her future fortune in life, it should be her 
own fault, not his. He would do his duty 
to her and to his aunt; he would do it per- 
severingly and kindly; and then, if she re- 
fused him, the fault would not be his. 

Such, I think, was the state of Captain 


ESTATE. 


Aylmer’s mind when he got up on the Sun- 


day morning, resolving that he would on 
that day make good his promise. And it 
must be remembered, on his behalf, that he 
would have prepared himself for his task 
with more animation if he had hitherto re- 
ceived warmer encouragement. He had 
felt himself to be repulsed in the little ef- 
forts which he had already made to please 
the lady, and had no idea whatever as to 
the true state of her feelings. Had he 
known what she knew, he would, I think, 
have been animated enough, and gone to 
his task as happy and thriving a lover as 
any. But he was a man somewhat diflident 
of himself, though sufficiently conscious of 
the value of the wordly advantages which 
he possessed; and he was, perhaps, a little 
afraid of Clara, giving her credit for an in- 
tellect superior to his own. 

He had promised to walk with her on the 
Saturday after the reading of the will, in- 
tending to take her out through the gardens 
down to a farm, now belonging to himself, 
which lay at the back of the town, and 
which was held by an old widow who had 
been senior in life to her late landlady; but 
no such walk had been possible, as it was . 
dark before the last of the visitors from 
Taunton had gone. At breakfast on Sun- 
day he again proposed the walk, offering to 
take her immediately after luncheon. “I 
suppose you will not go to church?” he 
said. 

“ Not to-day. I could hardly bring my- 
self to do it to-day.” 

“J think you are right. Ishall go. A 
man can always do these things sooner than 
a lady can. But you will come out after- 
wards?” To this she assented, and then 
she was left alone throughout the morning. 
The walk she did not mind. That she and 
Captain Aylmer should walk together was 
all very well. They might probably have 
done so had Mrs, Winterfield been still 
alive. It was the long evening afterwards 
that she dreaded, — the long winter even-. 
ing, in which she would have to sit with 
him as his guest, and with him only. She 
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to him, and she felt that she could not talk 
to him naturally andeasily. It would, how- 
ever, be but for once, and she would bear it. 

They went together down to the house of 
Mrs. Partridge, the tenant, and made their 
kindly speeches to the old woman. Mrs. 
Partridge already knew that Captain Aylmer 
was to be her landlord, but having hitherto 
seen more of Miss Amedroz than of the Cap- 
tain, and having always regarded her land- 
lady’s niece as being connected irrevocably 
with the property, she addressed them as 
though the estate were a joint affair. 

“ T shan’t be here to trouble you long ; — 
that Ishan’t, Miss Clara,” said the old wo- 
man. 

“T am sure Captain Aylmer would be 
very sorry to lose you,” replied Clara, speak- 
ing loud, and close to the poor woman’s ear, 
for she was deaf. 

“I never looked to live after she was 
gone, Miss Clara;— never. No more I 
didn’t. Deary ;—deary! And I suppose 
you'll be living at the big house now ; won’t 

e ? ” 

“The big house belongs to Captain Ayl- 
mer, Mrs. Partridge.” She was driven to 
howl out her words, and by no means liked 
the task. Then Captain Aylmer said some- 
thing, but his speeeh was altogether lost. 

“ Oh ; —it belongs to the Captain, do it ? 
They told me that was the way of the will; 
but I suppose it’s all one.” 

“ Yes; it’s all one,” said Captain Aylmer, 

aily. 

“Tes not exactly all one, as you call it,” 
said Clara, attempting to laugh, but still 
shouting at the top of her voice. 

“ Ah;—I don’t understand; but I hope 
you'll both live there together, — and I hope 
you'll be as good to the poor as she that is 

one. Well, well; I didn’t ever think that 
should be still here, while she is lying un- 
der the stones up in the old church !” 

Captain Aylmer had determined that he 
would ask his question on the way back 
from the farm, and now resolved that he 
might as well begin with some allusion to 
Mrs. Partridge’s words about the house. The 
afternoon was bright and cold, and the lane 
down to the farmhouse had been dried by 
the wind, so that the day was pleasant for 
walking. “We might as well go on to the 
bridge,” he said, as they left the farmyard. 
“] always think that Perivale ghurch looks 
better from Creevy bridge than any other 
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Salisbury in proportion, though it was ac- 
knowledged to be somewhat inferior to it 
in height. The little river Creevy, which 
ran through a portion of the suburbs of 
the town, and which, as there seen, was 
hardly more than a ditch, then sloped away 
behind Creevy Grange, as the farm of Mrs. 
Partridge was called, and was crossed by a 
small wooden bridge, from which there was 
a view not only of the church, but of all that 
side of the hill on which Mrs. Winterfield’s 
large brick house stood conspicuously. So 
they walked down to Creevy bridge, and, 
when there, stood leaning on the parapet 
and looking back upon the town. 

“ How well I know every house and spot 
in - place as I see them from here,” he 
said. 

“A good many of the houses are your own, 
—or will be some day; and therefore you 
should know them.” 

“ T remember, when I used to be here as 
a boy fishing, I always thought aunt Win- 
terfield’s house was the biggest house in the 
county.” 

“It can’t be nearly so large as your fa- 
ther’s house in Yorkshire. 

“No; certainly it is not. Aylmer Park 
is a large place; but the house does not 
stretch itself out so wide as that; nor does 
it stand on the side of a hill so as to show 
out its proportions with so much ostentation. 
The coach-house and the stables, and the 
old brewhouse, seem to come half way down 
the hill, And when I was a boy I had 
much more respect for my aunt’s red brick 
house in Perivale than I had for Aylmer 
Park.” 

“ And now it’s your own.” 

“Yes; now it’s my own,—and all m 
respect for it is gone. I used to think the 
Creevy the best river in England for fish; 
but I wouldn’t give a sixpence now for all 
the perch I ever caught in it.” 

“Perhaps your taste for perch is gone 
also.” 

. “ Yes; and my taste for jam. I never be- 
lieved in the store-room at Aylmer Park as 
I did in my aunt’s store-room here.” 

*«T don’t doubt but what it is full now.” 

“T dare say; but I shall never have the 
curiosity even to inquire. Ah, dear,—I 
wish I knew what to do about the house.” 

“ You won't sell it, I suppose ?” 

“ Not if I could either live in it, or let it. 
It would be wrong to let it stand idle.” 


point.” Perivale church stood high in the | “ But you need not decide quite at once.” 


centre of the town, on an eminence, and was 


“That's just what I want to do. I want 


graced with a spire which was declared by | to decide at once.” 
the Perivalians to be preferable to that of! 


| 


“Then I’m sure I cannot advise you. It 
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seems to me very unlikely that you should 
come and live here by yourself. It isn’t 
like a country house exactly.” 

“T shan’t live there by myself certainly. 
You heard what Mrs. Partridge said just 
now.” 

“ What did Mrs. Partridge say ?” 

“ She wanted to know whether it belong- 
ed to both of us, and whether it was not all 
one. Shall it be all one, Clara?” 

She was leaning over the rail of the bridge 
as he spoke, with her eyes fixed on the slow- 
ly moving water. When she heard his words, 
she raised her face and looked full upon him. 
She was in some sort prepared for the mo- 
ment, though it would be untrue to say that 
she had now expected it. Unconsciously 
she had made some resolve that if ever the 
question were put to her by him, she would 
not be taken altogether off her guard ; and 
now that the question was put to her, she 
was able to maintain her composure. Her 
first feeling was one of triumph,— as it 
must be in such a position to any woman 
who has already tt seve we to herself 
that she loves the man who then asks her to 
be his wife. She looked up into Captain 
Aylmer’s face, and his eye almost quailed 
beneath hers. Even should he be trium- 
phant, he was not perfectly assured that his 
triumph would be a success. 

“ Shall what be all one?” she asked. 

“Shall it be your house and my house? 
Can you tell me that you will love me and 
be my wife?” Again she looked at him, 
and he repeated his question. “ Clara, can 
you love me well enough to take me for 
your husband ?” 

“T can,” she said. Why should she hesi- 
tate, and play the coy girl, and pretend to 
any doubts in her mind which did not exist 
there ? She did love him, and had so told 
herself with much earnestness. To him, 
while his words had been doubtful, — while 
he had simply played at making love to her, 
she had given no hint of the state of her 
affections. She had so carried herself before 
him as to make him doubt whether success 
could be possible for him. But now, — why 
should she hesitate now? It was as she had 
hoped, — or as she had hardly dared to 
hope. He did love her. ‘“Ican,” she said; 
and then, before he could speak again, she 
repeated her words with more emphasis. 
“ Indeed I can; with all my heart.” 

As regarded herself, she was quite equal to 
the occasion ; but had she known more of the 
inner feelings of men and women in general, 
she would have been slower to show her 
own. What is there that any man desires, — 
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any man or any woman, — that does not lose 
half its value when it is found to be easy ‘of 
access, and easy of possession ? Wine is val- 
ued by its price, not its flavour. Open your 
doors freely to Jones and Smith, and Jones 
and Smith will not care to enter them. 
Shut your doors obdurately against the 
same gentlemen, and they will use all their 
little diplomacy to effect an entrance. 
Captain Aylmer, when he heard the hearty 
tone of the girl’s answer, already began 
almost to doubt whether it was wise on his 

art to devote the innermost bin of his cel- 
ar to wine that was so cheap. 

Not that he had any idea of receding. 
Principle, if not love, prevented that. 
“Then the question about the house is de- 
cided,” he said, giving his hand to Clara as 
he spoke. 

“ I don’t care a bit about the house 
now,” she answered. 

“ That’s unkind.” 

“Tam thinking somuch more of you, — 
of you and of myself. What does an old 
house matter ?” 

“Tt’s in very good repair,” said Captain 
Aylmer. 

“ You must not laugh at me,” she said; 
and in truth he was not laughing at her. 
“What I mean is that anything about a 
house is indifferent to me now. It is as 
though I had got all that I want in the 
world. Is it wrong of me to say so ?” 

“Oh, dear, no; — not wrong at all. How 
can it be wrong ?” He did not tell her that 
he also had got all he wanted; but his lack 
of enthusiasm in this respect did not sur- 
wy her, or at first even vex her. She 

ad always known him to be aman careful 
of his words, — knowing their value, — not 
speaking with hurried rashness as would 
her dear Cousin Will. And she doubted 
whether, after all, such hurried words mean 
as much as words which are slower and calm- 
er. After all his heat in love and conse- 
quent disappointment, Will Belton had left 
her apparently well contented. His fer- 
vour had been short-lived. She loved her 
cousin dearly, and was so very glad that his 
fervour had been short-lived ! 

“ When you asked me, I could but tell 
you the truth,” she said, smiling at him. 

The truth is very well, but he would have 
liked it better had the truth come to him 
by slower degrees. When his aunt had told 
him to marry Clara Amedroz, he had been 
at once reconciled to the order by a feeling 
on his own part that the conquest of Clara 
would not be too facile. She was a woman 





of value, not to be snapped up easily, — or 
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by anyone. So he had thought then; but 
he began to fancy now that he had been 
wrong in that opinion. 

The walk back to the house was not of it- 
self very exciting, though to Clara it was a 
short period of unalloyed bliss. No doubt 
had then come upon her to cloud her happi- 
ness, and she was “wrapped up in meas- 
ureless content.” It was well that they 
should both be silent at such a moment. 
Only yesterday had been buried their dear 
old friend, — the friend who had brought 
them together, and been so anxious for 
their future happiness! And Clara Ame- 


droz was not a young girl, prone to jump | 


out of her shoes with elation because she 
had got alover. She could be steadily hap- 
Py without many immediate words abont 

er happiness. When they had reached the 
house, and were once more together in the 


OF FLOWERS. 


drawing-room, she again gave him her 
hand, and was the first to speak. “ And 
you; are you contented ?” she asked. Who 
does not know the smile of triumph with 
which a girl asks such a question at such a 
moment as that ? 

“ Contented ? — well, — yes; I think I 
am,” he said. 

But even those words did not move her to 
doubt. “If you are,” she said, “I am. 
| And now I will leave you till dinner, that 
you may think over what you have done.” 

“T had thought about it before, you 
know,” he replied. Then he stooped over 
and kissed her. It was the first time he had 
done so; but his kiss was as cold and prop- 
er as though they had been man and wife 
for years! But it sufficed for her, and she 
went to her room as happy as a queen. 





| 











Tue Opour oF FLOWERS, AND THE EN- 
FLEURAGE Process. — The odours of flowers 
do not, as a general rule, exist in them asa 
store or in a gland, but they are developed as 
an exhalation. While the flower breathes it 
yields fragrance, but kill the flower, and fra- 
grance ceases. It has not been ascertained when 
the discovery was made of condensing, as it 
were, the breath of the flower during life ; what 
we know now is, that if a living flower be 
placed near to butter, grease, animal fut, or oil, 
these bodies absorb the odour given off by the 
blossom, and in turn themselves become fra- 
grant. If we spread fresh unsalted butter 
upon the inside of two dessert-plates, and then 
fill one of the plates with gathered fragrant 
blossoms of clematis, covering them over with 
the second greased plate, we shall find that 
afier twenty-four hours the grease has become 
fragrant. The blossoms, though separated 
from the parent stem, do not die for some 
time, but live, and exhale odour, which is ab- 
sorbed by the fut. To remove the odour from 
the fut, the fat must be scraped off the plates 
and put into alcohol; the odour then leaves 
_ the grease and enters into the spirit, which 
thus becomes “scent,” and the grease again 
becomes odourless. The flower farmers of the 
Var follow precisely this method on a very 
large scale, with but little practical variation, 
with the fullowing flowers : rose, orange, acacia, 
violet, jasmine, tuberose, and jonquil. The 
process is termed, as said before, enfleurage, or 
in flowering. In the valley of the Var, there are 
acres of jasmine, of tuberose, of violets, and 
the other flowers named. In due season the 
air is laden with fragrance — the flower harvest 


is at hand. Women and children gather the 
blossoms, which they place in little panniers 
like fishermen’s baskets hung over the shoul- 
ders. They are then carried to the laboratory 
of flowers and weighed. In the laboratory the 
harvest of flowers has been anticipated. Dur- 
ing the previous winter great quantities of 
grease, lard, and beef-suet have been collected, 
melted, washed, and clarified. The great suc- 
cess of this process depends on the absolute 
purity of the grease employed, and no pains 
are spared to this end. In each laboratory 
there are several thousand chassis (sashes), or 
framed glasses, upon which the grease to be 
scented 1s spread, and upon this grease the 
blossoms are sprinkled or laid. The chasse en 
verre is, in fact, a frame with a glass in it as 
near as possible like a window-sash, only that 
the frame is two inches thicker, so that when 
one chasse is placed on another, there is a space 
of four inches between every two glasses, thus 
allowing room for blossoms. Every chdsse, or 
sash, is about two feet long by eighteen inches 
broad. ‘The flower blossoms are changed every 
day, or every other day, as is convenient to the 
general work of the laboratory or flowering of 
the plants. The same grease, however, remains 
in the chdsse so long as the particular plant 
being used yields blossoms. Each time the 
flowers are put on, the grease is “ worked ” — 
that is, serrated with a knife—so as to offer a 
fresh surface of grease to absorb odour. The 
grease being inflowered in this way for three 


produce blossoms, is at last scraped off the 
chasse, melted, strained, and poured into tin 
canisters. — Dr. Piesse’s Lecture. 














weeks or more — in fact, so long as the plants ° 
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MR. LOCKER’S POEMS. 


From the Spectator. 
MR. LOCKER’S POEMS.* 


A VERY pretty edition of very pleasant 
rhymes. Mr. Locker’s verses have the 
same sort of playfulness, punfulness, and 
point, as Praed’s, though we do not regard 
the second characteristic as a meritorious 
one. Rhyme is perhaps more easily adapt- 
ed to the task of sharpening the edge of 
humorous antithesis than to that of enhan- 
cing harmony and rounding off the beauty 
of poetic analogies. Mr. Locker’s rhymes 
are almost always selected for the purpose 
of emphasizing contrasts rather than ex- 

ressing concords. The law of his verse 
eads you to expect a real opposition secret- 
ed in every similarity of sound, almost as 
certainly as an observer ignorant of the 
particular figure, but vane in the prin- 
ciple, of a dance, would look for the ad- 
vance of the vis-a-vis in a quadrille, either 
simultaneously with, or directly after, the 
advance of any member of the group. 
When Mr. Locker has succeeded in bring- 
ing out strongly a touch of social colour, 
you feel as sure that the mere chime of 
the thought in his head will almost oblige 
him to bring out a corresponding touch of 
complementary colour in the correspond- 
ing part of the verse, as you do that in a 
double rainbow you will have the prismatic 
colours repeated in the reverse order. In 
graver poetry the thought controls the 
rhyme, but in these vers de société the 
rhyme not improperly controls the thought. 
This predominance of the rhyme over the 
thought represents, as it were, the pre- 
dominance of the conventional necessities 
of society over the individual lot, and con- 
veys the effect of those mannerisms of con- 
ception to which “ society ” in the narrower 
sense is subject. ‘Take any subject of con- 
versation into a given society, and we know 
almost as well the line of remark to which 
it will be subjected, the points that will be 
raised, the centres where little eddies of 
badinage may be expected, the allusions 
which will be inevitably suggested, and the 
way in which the ball after it has been 
rolled about long enough will be driven 


into a pocket to make room for another, as 


the weaver knows the method in which his 
cotton yarn is to be woven into calico, or 
the turner how he will change his ugly 
square of wood into a carved cup for the 
ornamentation of the chimney-piece. Mr. 
Locker’s verse has incorporated this sort of 
social mannerism into its own law. It plays 

* Mo.con’s Miniature Poets, <A selection from the 


works of Frederick Locker, with illustrations by 
Richard Doyle. London: Moxon. 1866. 
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with an idea, tossing it up and turning it 
over exactly as a cultivated man and wo- 
man would play with it at a dinner table, 
— throwing in, we must say, a little too 
much element of pun,—but of course 
drawing the warp and the woof into a 
closer fabric than the laws of ordinary con- 
versation will allow. Here, for instance, 
is a little poem to a child’s pair of boots, 
which embodies just the kind of playful 
remark (sublimated into epigram) to which 
Geraldine’s boots, if produced in an actual 
drawing-room, would give rise between 
friends : — 


“ What soles ! so little worn! 
Had Crusoe — soul forlorn ! — 
Chanced to view 
One printed near the tide, 
How hard he would have tried 
For the two! 


“ For Gerry’s debonair, 
And innocent, and fair 
As a rose: 

She’s an angel in a frock, 
With a fascinating cock 
To her nose. 


“Those simpletons who squeeze 
Their extremities to please 
Mandarins, 
Would positively flinch 
From venturing to pinch 
Geraldine’s. 


“ Cinderella’s lefts and rights 
To Geraldine’s were frights : 
And, in truth, 
The damsel, deftly shod, 
Has dutifully trod 
From her youth.” 


We think, however, that in no educated 
society would Robinson Crusoe in this con- 
nection have been called “soul forlorn.” 
It would need the demoralizing influence 
of a year or two'of solitude to bring the 
mind down to the level at which that could 
be a joke. 

Mr. Locker’s pathos is of the same kind 
as his humour, just the ripple of pathos 
which is permissible and permitted in a 
genéral company,—an undertone of sad- 
ness introduced as it were by accident, and 
smiled away before the end. A very pretty 
specimen of his poems of this kind is the 
one on Mr. Thackeray’s story of “ The Rose 
and the Ring” (to which, by the way, an 
admirable illustration by Mr. Doyle, repre- 
senting Mr. Thackeray reading the tale to 
alittle girl, with St. Peter’s in the distance, 
is attached). Is seems that in the winter 
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of 1854 Mr. Thackeray wrote this story in 
Rome, and brought it chapter by chapter 
to read to the daughter of Mr. Story (the 
sculptor), who was then recovering from a 
severe illness. When it was published Mr. 
Thackera 
book, with one of his own caricatures of 
himself in the act of presenting her with 
the work. On this Mr. Locker has written 
as follows : — 


* She smiles — but her heart is in sable, 

And sad as her Christmas is chill : 

She reads, and her book is the fable 
He penned for her while she was ill. 

It is nine years ago since he wrought it 
Where reedy old Tiber is king, 

And chapter by chapter he brought it — 
And read her the Rose and the Ring. 


“« And when it was printed, and gaining 

Renown with all lovers of glee, 

Te sent her this copy containing 
His comical little croquis ; 

A sketch of a rather droll couple— 
She’s pretty — he’s quite t’other thing! 

He begs (with a spine vastly supple) 
She will study the Rose and the Ring. 


“Tt pleased the kind Wizard to send her 
The last and the best of his toys, 
His heart had a sentiment tender 
For innocent women and boys : 
And though he was great as a scorner, 
The guileless were safe from his sting, — 
How sad in past mirth to the mourner ! — 
A tear on the Rose and the Ring! 


“ She reads —I may vainly endeavour 
Her mirth-chequered grief to pursue ; } 
For she hears she has lost — and for ever — 
A Heart that was known by so few ; 
But I wish on the shrine of his glory 
One fair little blossom to fling ; 
And you see there’s a nice little story 





The most forlorn — what worms we are! — 
Would wish to finish this cigar 
Before departing.” 


How the quaint desire to finish up a petty 


sent the child a copy of the task or occupation before dying is connect- 


ed with the shock the poet feels at the 
supposition of the young lady’s death is 
anything but clear. The same obscurity 
of drift may be repeatedly noticed, as, for 
instance, in the concluding verses of the 
stanzas on a human skull— some of the 
best in the book ; — not that they have not 
a clear meaning, but that it is so difficult 
to knot that clear meaning in any way 
with the thread of thought introduced in 
the earlier verses. Here, again, Mr. Lock- 
er reminds us that he is condensing into 
rhyme the ripples of thought and feeling 
which may be seen on the surface of so- 
ciety, and which often are broken and ut- 
terly discontinuous. Such, however, the 
poet should reject, and only give us trains 
of thought and feeling which admit of a 
visible poetic unity, however slight the 
superficial links. Dr. Doyle’s illustrations 
to Mr. Locker’s verses are very happy, and 
often poetical as well as humorous. 


From the Reader. 
CHURCH’S NEW PICTURES OF CHIMBO- 
RAZO AND COTOPAXI. 


AMERICAN painters are at length begin- 
ing to assert their claims to a recognized 
place among European artists. Power, 
Crawford, and Storey have each made a 
great reputation as sculptors, working in 





Attached to the Rose and the Ring!” 


The chief defect of Mr. Lovker’s lively | 
verses is that their points are not very un- | 
frequently obscure. We have very little | 
notion, for instance, how the last three | 


lines in the following extract fit into the | 


verses to which they belong. 
- By seamstress he used to meet in Pall 
all: — 


“T’ve seen great changes since we met ; — 
A patient little seamstress yet, 
With small means striving, 
Have } agua a Lilliputian spouse ? 
And do you dwell in some doll’s house ? 
— Is baby thriving ? 


‘*Can bloom like thine—my heart grows 
chill — 
Have sought that bourne unwelcome still 
To bosom smarting ? 


They are | 





influence of a traditionary system founded 
upon the study of Greek art. The Slave 
Girl, the monument of Washington, the 
Sybil, and the Cleopatra, are essentially 
European in thought and treatment ; and no 
American sculptor has yet appeared to re- 
| flect the life of his country, or to embody 
the noble episodes of its history. They 
share the slavish adherence of European 
sculptors to classical types, which, full of 
meaning as they were for ancient Greeks, 
are dead and unmeaning to modern Chris- 
tians, who look with profound indifference 
upon bastard imitations of Greek and Ro- 
man masterpieces. Still, it is in sculpture 
that American artists have hitherto gained 
renown in Europe. No great figure painter 
has yet appeared among them. West, 
Copley, and Leslie were, we believe, born 
Americans; but they were purely English 








Roman and Florentine studios, under the ° 
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painters; and at the present time American 
art in this department is inadequately rep- 
resented by the admirable little genre pic- 
tures of Mr. Boughton, who, as a pupil and 
disciple of Edouard Frere, cares rather to 
illustrate the life of the French peasantry 
than to seek for subjects among his own peo- 
ple. In landscape painting, American paint- 
ers have obeyed a nobler instinct, and, like 
true thinking men, they have not been 
misled into the error of despising the noble 
scenery of their own continent, but have 
appropriated it as their own most proper 
field of work. Cropsey, Mignot, and Church, 
by boldly flinging aside the European criti- 
cism which pooh-poohed American scenery 
as devoid of historical interest and therefore 
unworthy of pictorial representation, have 
not only proved that it has an inherent in- 
terest which powerfully affects the mind, 
but they have done much towards establish- 
ing a new and original school of landscape 
painting. Mignot has earned a high reputa- 
tion, by the exhibition of pictures of tropical 
scenery in the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy and the British Institution ; Crop- 
sey is well known by his faithful sketches 
and pictures of the scenery in the Northern 
States of the Union; and both these paint- 
ers are well known to a large circle of 
friends in England, where they have, from 
time to time, been residing. Church, a 
more daring artist than either, has, we 
believe, never visited Europe; but he has 
penetrated into the heart of the Andes, 
crossed the Cordilleras, visited Cotopaxi, 
and followed the icebergs on the coast of 
Labrador ; while, in all his undertakings, he 
has displayed a wonderful amount of ener- 
gy and patience, an unconquerable spirit, 
and a supreme love of his art. 

The last work exhibited by this remarka- 
ble painter was a picture of the icebergs off 
the coast of Labrador; it excited great in- 
terest at the time, and was enthusiastieally 
commended as a truthful representation by 
those who were best acquainted with the 
scenery of that wonderful region. The two 
pictures now on view in the Haymarket 
were painted in New York, from studies 
made “ the artist in 1857, when on an ex- 
pedition among the mountains that form the 
chain of the Andes. For the first time we 
have presented to us two pictures that we 
may probably receive as accurate represen- 
tations of two of the most interesting points 
of the chain, Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. 
Chimborazo is shown as it is seen from the 
river Guayaquil, from which it is distant 
about a hundred miles. The hills in the 
middle distance, just below the snow line of 
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the Andes, are the Cordilleras, and the 
foreground represents the rich and wide val- 
ley traversed by the Guayaquil. The other 
picture is taken from a spot some fifty miles 
distant from the base of the cone of Coto- 
paxi at atime of continuous, though not vio- 
lent, eruption. The rising sun is partially 
obscured by the dense column of smoke 
emitted from the crater, and which is carried 
off in an oblique direction by the wind. 
The adjacent scenery is that of the high level 
of the mountain tops; the foreground is com- 
posed of reddish limestone rocks, friable 
ewing to the subterranean heat of the soil, 
their irregular surface being partially cover- 
ed with a thin vegetation, which during the 
rainy season presents the vivid emerald of 
the tropics. The lake and its outlet of cas- 
cades probably originated in an eruption, 
by which a sudden chasm became filled with 
water, which streams over its rocky boun- 
dary, and along the declivity which forms 
the immediate foreground of the picture. 
This work is described by the artist as a 
representation of scenery typical of that 
portion of the Andes which is modified in 
appearance by volcanic agencies ; while the 
“ Chimborazo” is an attempt to render jus- 
tice to the richness and vigour of vegeta- 
tion which characterize the broad tropical 
valleys of Ecuador. ; : 

These pictures are interesting chiefly be- 
cause they set before us in minute detail the 
scenery of a part of the world of which we 
know very little more than we can derive 
from written description ; but they are also 
remarkable as the works of a painter far re- 
moved from the influences of direct Euro- 
pean training —of one who is an earnert 
student of nature, and at the same time 
shows that he has acquired no mean knowl- 
edge of art. Far less cultivated than 
Mignot, and upon the whole not so good 
a painter, his range is wider and his treat- 
ment more interesting. He has been 
favourably compared with Turner by his 
greatest admirers; but the comparison 1s al- 
together an unfair one, and injurious to his 
reputation. His faculty is of a different 
kind ; Turner grasped his subject as a whole, 
Church gathers it up in parts. Chimborazo 
is represented at a distance of a hundred 
miles, yet its summit,is raised above the 
natural horizon marked by the inclination of 
the lake in the foreground, to an altitude of 
a hundred miles at least. An error of this 
kind can only arise from a habit of insisting 
upon details, and looking at a grand subject 
in parts. The “ Cotopaxi” is free from any 
striking fault of this kind, and itis altogether 
a better work of art. The effect of sun- 
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rise is beautifully suggested by the clear sky, | We say the earth fell away from under us, 
where it is unobscured by the smoke of the | because the moment the balloon starts such 
volcano, and by the warm light that streams | actually appears to be the case. The sen- 
over the surface of the rocks; and in both | sation, as may be supposed, was novel, while 
pictures we are made to feel that we stand the prospect was extremely grand and 
on unknown and sublime heights and in the | beautiful. We never before had any ad- 
midst of the grandest scenery of the tropics. | equate notion of New York, nor even of 
The painter has earned a greater title to Central Park. Indeed the only way to be- 
distinction by the production of these pic- come acquainted with either is to make 
tures, than he would probably have ever this ascension, when you may not only see 
acquired by a course of study in Paris or New York as it is, but view the surround- 
London, which might have fettered his ener- | ing country for an immense distance, land- 
y, and made him at best a conventional, ward and seaward. At this height one 

andscape painter. may see all the ribs and arteries of New 

; | York and tell all its bones. Every object 

aoe ibelow is reduced to pigmy proportions. 

| The houses are mere kennels and the men 
‘mice. We look far away up the Hudson, 


BALLOONING. : , . 
‘which at the Palisades appears hemmed in 








WE read of a patriarch who saw a ladder 
reaching to the skies, and shining ones 
going up and down; but there is nothing 


by a little board fence; miles away beyond 
High Bridge; over the waters of the East 
River; through Long Island Sound, and 


in the Bible about ballooning. The nearest down to Sandy Hook. At this height the 
approach to it is the flight of Elijah, car- | robes of old mother earth appear unusually 
ried among the clouds in his car of fire | beautiful. From this position we are able 
drawn by steeds of flame. Standing under to see exactly what kind of a thing the 
Professor Lowe’s balloon, in Central Park, | great ball upon which we live actually is, 
and viewing this great sky-flyer swaying to and take our first, truest, and best lesson in 
and fro, fretting at its moorings, and im-| geography. Such an ascension is not a 
patient to soar away among the clouds, we | mere sensation ; it is educational. Removed 
could only think of the old prophet who far away from the region of contrasts and 
“went up by a whirlwind,” and exclaim, | false comparisons, the eye becomes a true 
with the astonished Elisha, “The chariot | theodolite, and we learn the real insignifi- 
of Israel,.and the horsemen thereof!”| cance of the little plot of ground with 
What, indeed, is better calculated to excite | which the individual ordinarily has to deal. 
admiration than the spectacle presented by | The visit thus made to the skies is one of 
this aerial monster, proudly spurning the | real value, for looking down from thence 
earth, and rising with the speed of an the earth really appears to be a thing with 
arrow into the upper deep? It is some-| a soul —and the reminiscence will be treas- 
thing more than child’s play or holiday | ured for a life time. 

sport. To think of harnessing that which| After remaining here some time in this 
we cannot handle —the invisible agent quiet region, which is never invaded by the 
flowing from yonder hole in the ground — uproar of the great busy city below — 

and thus ride where rainbows are built and 
clouds are cradled ! 


Fumum et opes strepitumque Romz 
In company with a grave Doctor of | 














Divinity we went up to the Park on Tues- 


day and made the ascent. It was one of 


the most lovely days of the season, and 
everything was peculiarly favorable. Step- 
ping into the capacious basket attached to 
the “ United States,” a splendidly appoint- 
ed balloon, which, when fully inflated, is 
about forty feet in diameter and eighty feet 
high, we soon found ourselves in a new at- 
mosphere. Ata signal from the Professor 
the earth had quietly dropped away under 
the basket, and before we could fully real- 
ize the fact we found ourselves more than 


a thousand feet in the air, gently swaying | 
to and fro directly over Sixth Avenue. | 


the earth gradually rose up again, and 
things terrestrial began to assume their 
wonted proportions. And they not only 
rose up, but as the field of vision contracted 
the blocks of brick houses moved towards 
(us with alarming celerity, (rushing red on 
the sight,) and as our friend remarked, St. 
Luke’s Hospital appeared inclined “to 
-come and get in”! Altogether, this trip 
being so safe and delightful, we can but 
hope that the people generally may avail 
themselves of the opportunity now offered 
_of testing aerial navigation, which, in due 
time, Professor Lowe expects to reduce to 
an exact science. Christian Times. 
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A LONDON IDYL. 


From the Fortnightly Revie:v. 
A LONDON IDYL. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, AUTHOR OF WILLIE 
BAIRD, 


I. 
Hey, rain, rain, rain! 
It patters down the glass and on the sill, 
And splashes underneath, along the lane — 
= gives a kind of scream, and lies quite 
still : 
One likes to hear it, tho’, when one is ill: 
Rain, rain, rain, rain! 
Hey, how it pours and pours ! 
Rain, rain, rain, rain !— 
A weary day for poor girls out-o’-doors ! 


II. 


Ah, don’t! that kind of comfort makes me cry, 
And, Parson, since I’m bad, I want to die. 
The roaring of the street, 
The tramp, tramp, tramp, of feet, 
The sobbing — sobbing of the weary Rain, 
Have gone into the aching of my brain. 
I’m lost and weak, and can no longer bear 
To wander like a shadow here and there — 
As useless as a stone — tired out —and sick ! 
So that they put me down to slumber quick, 
It does not matter where. 
No one will miss me ; all will hurry by, 
And never cast a thought on one so low; 
Fine gentles miss fine ladies when they go, 
But folk care naught for such a thing as I. 


III. 


*Tis bad, I know, to talk like that— too bad! 
Joe, tho’ he’s often hard, is strong and true— 
|Ah, Joe meant well!] and there’s the Baby 

too! — 

But I’m so tired and sad. 

I’m glad it was a boy, sir, very glad. 

A man can fight along, can say his say, 
Is not look’d down upon, holds up his head, 
And at a push can always earn his bread : 

Men have the best of it, in many a way. 

But ah! ’tis hard indeed for pre A to keep 
Decent and honest, tramping in the town, 
Their best but bad — made light of — beaten 

down — 

For ever wearying, wearying, for sleep. 

If - grow hard, go wrong,.from bad to bad- 

er, 
Why, i dear, they’re happier being 
lind : 
ba get no thanks for being good and 
ind — 
The better that they are, they feel the sadder ! 


IV. 


Nineteen ! nineteen ! 
Only nineteen, and yet so old, so old; — 
I feel like fifty, Parson —I have been 
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Ah, cruel are the wind and rain and snow, 

And I’ve been out for years among them all : 

I scarce remember being weak and small 

Like Baby there — it was so long ago. 

It does not seem that I was born, but woke 
One day in a dark room 

High up among the smoke, 

And trembled at the roaring of the gloom 

That hung around me [for you could not see 

The people from our window — only stone— 

Deep walls, black pits, and lanes — tho’ drear- 


1 
ta heard the deep streets groan] ; 
And I was all alone, and looking out, 
And listening in a dream ; 
And far between the housetops was a gleam 
Of water winding silver-like about. 
That was the River. It look’d cool and deep, 
And as I watch’d, I felt it slipping past, 
As if it smoothly swept along in sleep, 
Gleaming and gliding fast ; 
And so I lean’d upon the sill and hearken’d 
To the strange hum, while all the roofs became 
Cover’d with thin sick flame, 
And with a dusky thrill the River darken’d ; 
Till coldly, coldly, on the roofs there lighten’d 
A pale sad silver light from heaven shed, 
And with a sweep that made me sick and 
frighten’d 
The yellow Moon roll’d up‘above my head ; 
And down below me groan’d the noise and 


trade, 
And O! I felt alive, and was afraid, 
And cold, and hungry, shrieking out for 
bread. 


v. 
All that is like adream! It don’t seem true! — 
Father was dead and mother left, you see, 
To work for little brother Ned and me, 
And up among the roofs we grew and grew; 
Lock’d in whole days high up, while mother 
char’d 
In people’s houses ; only now and then 
We slipt away into the streets, and stared 
At the big crowds of women and of men. 
And I was six, but Ned was only three, 
And thin and weak and weary ; and one day, 
While mother was away, 
He put his little head upon my knee, 
And went to sleep, and would not stir a limb, 
But look’d quite strange and old, 
For when I touch’d him, shook him, spoke to 
him, 
He smiled and grew so cold ; 
Then I was frighten’d and cried out, and none 
Could hear me, and I sat and nursed his 
head, 
Watching the smoky window while the Sun 
Peep’d in upon his face and made it red ; 
And I began to cry ;—till mother came, : 
Knelt down and scream’d, and named the good 
Gop’s name, 
And told me he was dead. 
Well, when she put his night-gown on, and 
weeping 








So wicked, I suppose, and life’s so cold ! 





Put him among the rags upon his bed, 












































I thought that brother Ned was only sleeping, 
And took his little hand and felt no fear ; 
But, when the place grew gray and cold and 

drear, 

And the round Moon came creeping, creeping, 

creeping, 

Over the roofs and put a silver shade 

All round the cold, cold bed where he was 
laid, 

I sobb’d and was afraid. 


vi. 


Ah, yes, it’s like a dream !—for time pass’d by, 

And I went out into the smoky air, 
Fruit-selling, Parson — trudging wet or dry — 

Winter and summer — weary, cold, and bare ; 
And when old mother laid her down to die, 
And parish buried her, I did not ery, 

And hardly seem’d to care ; 

I was too hungry and too dull; beside, 
The roar o’ streets had made me dry as 
dust — 
It took me all my time, howe’er I tried, 

To keep my limbs alive and earn a crust ; 
Thad no time for weeping, 

And when I was not out amid the roar, 

Or standing frozen at the playhouse door, 
Why, I was coil’ upon my straw, and sleeping. 
Ah, pence were hard to gain! 

Some girls were pretty, too, but I was plain : 
Fine ladies never stopp’d and look’d and smiled, 

And gave me money for my face’s sake. 

That made me hard and angry when a child, 

But now it thrills my heart and makes it 

ache ! 
The pretty ones, poor things, what could they 
do, 

Fighting and starving in the wicked town, 

But go from bad to badder—down, down, 

down — . , 
Being so poor and yet so pretty too ? 
Never could bear the like of that — ah no! 
Better have starved outright than gone so low! 
For often late at night 

A face that I had known when mild and 

meek 

Pass’d by with fearful smile and painted 

cheek, 
Gleam’d in the gas, and faded out of sight. 


Vil. 


But I’ve no call to boast. I might have been 
As wicked, Parson dear, in my distress, 
But for your friend—you know the one I 
mean ?— 
The tall pale lady in the mourning dress. 
Though we were cold at first, that wore away — 
She was so mild and young, 
And had so soft a tongue, 
And eyes to sweeten what she loved to say. 
She never seem’d to scorn one, no, not she, 
And (what was best) she seemed as sad as me! 
Not one of those that make a girl feel base, 
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And call her names, and talk of her disgrace, 

And frighten one with thoughts of flaming Hell 

And fierce Lorp Gop with black and angry 
brow, 

But soft and mild, and sensible as well, 

And O I loved her, and I love her now. 

She did me good for many and many a day 
More good than pence could ever do, I swear, 
For she was poor, with little pence to spare — 

Learn’d me to read and quit low words — and 


ray. 
anil Gese, tho’ I never understood 
How such a life as mine was meant for good, 
And could not understand 
How one she said was wicked, ever could 
Go to your better land 
Among a troop so grand, 
I liked to hear her talk of such a place, 
And thought of all the angels she was best, 
Because her soft voice soothed me, and her face 
Made my words gentle, put my heart at rest. 


Vill. 


Ah! sir, ’twas very lonesome. Night and day, 
Save when the sweet Miss came, I was alone; 
Moved on and hunted thro’ the streets of 

stone 

And ev’n in dreams afraid to rest or stay. 

7, other girls had lads to work and strive 

or, 
I envied them, and did not know ’twas wrong, 
And often, very often, used to long 

For some one I could like and keep alive for. 

Marry? Not they! 

They can’t afford to be so good, you know ; 

But many of them, tho’ they step astray 
Indeed don’t mean to sin so much, or go 

Against what’s decent. Only ’tis their way. 

And many might do worse than that, may be, 
If they had ne’er a one to fill a thought — 

It sounds half wicked, but poor girls like me 
Must sin a little, to be good in aught. 


Ix. 


So I was glad when I began to see 
That costermongering Joe had fancied me ; 
And when, one night, he took me to the play 

Over on Surrey side, and offer’d fair, 

That we should take a little room and share 
Our earnings, why, I could not answer “nay !” 
And that’s a year ago; and tho’ I’m bad, 

I’ve been as true to Joe as girl could be; 

I don’t complain a bit of Joe, dear lad, 

Joe never, never meant but well; and we 
Have had as fresh and fair a time, I think, 

As one could hope, since we are both so low: 

Joe likes me, never gave me push or blow, 
When sober : only he was wild in drink. 

But then, we don’t mind beating when a man 

Is angry, if he likes us and keeps straight, 

Works for his bread and does the best he can ; — 








’Tis being left and slighted that we hate. 
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x. 


And so the Baby’s come, and I shall die ! 
And tho’ ’tis hard to leave poor Baby here, 
Where folk will think him bad, and all’s so 
drear, 
The great Lorp Gop knows better far than I. 
Ah, don’t! —’tis kindly, but it pains me so! 
You say I’m wicked, and I want to go! 
“ God’s kingdom,” Parson, dear? Ah nay, ah 
nay ! 
= must be like the country— which I 
ear: 
I saw the country once, one summer day, 
And I would rather die in London here. 


xi. 


For I was sick of hunger, cold, and strife, 
And took a sudden fancy in my head 
To try the country, and to earn my bread 
Out among fields, where, I had heard, one’s life 
Was easier and brighter. So, that day, 
I took my basket up and stole away, 
Early at morning. As I went along, 
Trembling and loth to leave the busy place, 
I felt that I was doing something wrong, 
And fear’d to look policemen in the face. 
And all was dim: the streets were gray and wet 
After a rainy night: and all was still; 
I held my shawl around me with a chill 
And dropt my eyes from every face I met ; 
Until the streets began to fade, the road 
Grew fresh and clean and wide, 
Fine houses where the gentlefolk abode, 
And gardens full of flowers, on every side : 
That made me walk the quicker — on, on, on — 
As if I were asleep with half-shut eyes, 
And all at once I saw to my surprise 
The houses of the gentlefolk were gone, 
And I was standing still, 
Shading my face upon a high green hill, 
And the bright sun was blazing, 
And all the blue above me seem’d to melt 
To burning flashing gold, while I was gazing 
On the great smoky cloud where I had dwelt. 


XII. 


I'll ne’er forget that day. All was so bright 

And strange. Upon the grass around my feet 
The rain had hung amillion drops of light ; 

The air, too, was so clear and warm and sweet 
It seem’d a sin to breathe it. All around 

Were hill and fields and trees that trembled 

thro’ 

A burning blazing fire of gold and blue, 
And there was not a sound, 

Save a bird singing, singing, and a kind 
Of sighing from the grass upon the ground. 

I turn’d away, like one grown deaf and blind. 
Then, with my heavy hand upon my chest, 





Because the bright air pain’d me, trembling, 
sighing, 

I stole into a dewy field to rest, 

And O! the green green grass where I was 


lying 
Was fresh and living — and the bird sang loud, 
Out of a golden cloud — 
And I was looking up at him and crying ! 


XIII. 


The hours they slipt away ; and by-and-by 

The sun grew red, big shadows fill’d the sky, 

The air grew damp with dew, 

And the dark night was coming down, I knew 

Well, I was more afraid than ever then, 

And felt that I should die in such a place ; — 

So back to London town I turn’d my face, 

And crept into the great black streets again ; 

And when I breathed the smoke and heard the 
roar, 

Why, I was better, for in London here 

My heart was busy, and I felt no fear. 

I never saw the country any more. 

And I have stay’din London well or ill, 

I dared not stay out yonder if I could, 

For one feels dead, and all looks pure and 


good — 
I could not bear a life so bright and still. 
All that I want is sleep, 
Under the flags and stones, so deep, so deep ! 
God won’t be hard on one so mean, but he 
Perhaps will let a tired girl slumber sound 
There in deep cool darkness underground ; 
And I shall waken up in time, may be, 
Better and stronger, not afraid to see 
The great still Light that folds Him round 
and round ! 


XIV. 


See ! there’s a bit of sunshine thro’ the pane — 

How cool and moist it looks amid the rain ! 

I like to hear the splashing of the drops 

On the house tops, 

And the loud humming of the folk that go 

Along the streets below ! 

I like the smoke and roar —I am so bad — 
They make a low one hard and still her cares. 
There’s Joe! I hear his foot upon the stairs !— 

He must be wet, poor lad! 

He will be angry, like enough, to find 
Another little life to clothe and keep, 

But show him baby, Parson — speak him kind — 
And tell him Doctor thinks I’m going to sleep. 

A hard hard life is his — he need be strong 

And rough to earn his bread and get along ; — 

I think he will be sorry when I go, 

And leave the little one and him behind. 
I hope he’ll see another to his mind 
To keep him straight and tidy. Poor old Joe! 
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I 


Tort! Roland, toll! 
In old St. Bavon’s Tower, 
At midnight hour, 
The great Bell Roland spoke, 
And all who slept ia Ghent awoke. 
What meant the thunder-stroke @ 
Why trembled wife and maid ? 
Why caught each man his blade ? 
Why echoed every street 
With tramp of thronging feet — 
All flying to the city’s wall ¢ 
It was the warning call 
That Freedom stood in peril of a foe ! 
And timid hearts grew bold 
Whenever Roland tolled, 
And every hand a sword could hold, 
And every arm could bend a bow! 
So acted men 
Like patriots then — 
Three hundred years ago ! 


II. 


Toll! Roland, toll! 
Bell never yet was hung, 
Between whose lips there swung 
So grand a tongue! 
If men be patriots still, 
At thy first sound, 
True hearts will bound, 
Great souls will thrill! 
Then toll, and let thy test 
Try each man’s breast 
Till true and false shall stand confest ! 


Ill. 


Toll! Roland, toll! 
Not now in old St. Bavon’s tower — 
Not now at midnight hour — 
Not now from River Scheldt to Zuyder Zee, 
But here—this side the sea! — 
Toll here, in broad, bright day! 
For not by night awaits 
A foe without the gates, 


* The famous Bell Roland, of Ghent, was an object 
of great affection to the people, because it rang to 











arm them when Liberty was in danger, 
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But perjured friends within betray, 
And do the deed at noon ! 
Toll! Roland, toll! 
Thy sound is not too soon! 
To arms! Ring out the Leader’s call! 
Toll! Roland, toll ! 
Till cottager from cottage-wall 
Snatch pouch and powder-horn and 
gun, 
The heritage of sire to son 
Ere half of Freedom’s work was done. 
Toll! Roland, toll! 
Till swords from scabbards leap ! 
Toll! Roland, toll ! 
What tears can widows weep 
Less bitter than when brave men fall ! 
Toll! Roland, toll ! 
In shadowed hut and hall 
Shall lie the soldier’s pall, 
And hearts shall break while graves are filled ; 
Amen! So God hath willed! 
And may his grace anoint us all! 


IV. 


Toll! Roland, toll! 
The Dragon on thy tower 
Stands sentry to this hour ; 
And Freedom so is safe in Ghent ! 
And merrier bells now ring, 
And in the land’s content 
Men shout “ God save the King!” 
Until the skies are rent! 
So let it be! 
A kingly king is he 
Who keeps his people free ! 
Toll! Roland, toll! 
Ring out across the sea ! 
No longer They but We 
Have now such need of thee! 
Toll! Roland, toll! 
Nor ever let thy throat 
Keep dumb its warning note 
Till Freedom’s perils be outbraved ! 
Toll! Roland, toll! 
Till Freedom’s flag, wherever waved, 
Shall shadow not a man enslaved ! 
Toll! Roland, toll 
From Northern lake to Southern strand ! 
Toll! Roland, toll! 
Till friend and foe, at thy command, 
Shall clasp again each other’s hand, 
And shout, one-voiced, “ God save the land!” 
And love the land that God hath saved ! 
Toll! Roland, toll! 














